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V  I  mtffkt  gtH  m  tkori  kbU  to  am  im/partiai  wrUfr  it  would  bo  to  kU  him  hU/ato,  If  ho  rooolooo  to  uonturo  upom  tho  rfsnjsrssi  frw<ylfi 
(tf  tdUmp  mmbiaoted  truth.  Id  him  prodaim  war  wUh  mankind— ndthor  to  gioo  nor  to  toko  quarUr,  If  ho  UUt  tho  erimot  qf  promt  mom,  Stop 
fall  t^poa  Mm  with  tho  iron  hando  of  Mis;  if  ho  MU  them  of  rtrtuoo,  wMa  thop  haoo  emp,  Msn  IM  mo^  atfarkt  him  with  olmmdor.  But  if 
ho  ropardo  truA,  Id  Mm  oxpoet  mmriprdom  on  both  ddet,  and  then  ho  map  go  on  foarloto,—I3m  F<». 


army  on  the  Prnth  will  not  have  to  wait  longf  fof  a  pre¬ 
text  to  interfere.  True,  this  speech  was  delirerea  in 
different  oircomstances  from  the  present.  It  was  the 
cne  of  the  Ottoman  Plenipotentiaries  then  to  be  as 
defiant  as  possible ;  and  with  this  view  it  was  natural 
that  Safvet  should  speak  of  the  risings  in  the  Herzegovina 
as  the  work  of  foreign  incendiaries  acting  upon  a  per¬ 
fectly  contented  population ;  should  complain  especmlly 
of  the  Bulgarians  for  listening  to  such  agitators  and  for¬ 
getting  t^t  they  had  been  so  fizvoured  by  the  Sultan 
as  to  excite  the  envy  of  his  other  subjects ;  should 
tell  Europe  that,  instead  of  being  horrified  by  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities,  they  onuht  rather  to  be  surprised 
that  “  an  insurrection  which  nad  for  its  object  to  con* 
vert  all  the  peninsula  of  the  Balkans  into  a  great  field 
of  carnage,  could  have  been  suppressed  and  completely 
brought  to  nothing  in  so  short  a  time,  and  without  there 
being  more  sacrifices  to  deplore;"  and  should  de- 
nounee  the  Princes  of  Servia  and  Montenegro  for  pre- 
suming  to  interfere.  The  Porte  might  dictate  all  this 
in  pursuance  of  a  polu^’  of  defiance,  and  yet  be  earnest 
in  carrying  out  a  policy  of  conciliation  now.  But  the 
display  of  such  a  temper,  whether  real  or  assumed,  is  not 
likely  to  inspire  the  Christian  sul^'eots  of  the  Porte  with 
sentiments  of  submission,  when  they  have  an  army  of 
deliverers,  whom  they  at  least  trust  as  deliverers,  at  a 
convenient  distance  oatside  their  frontier. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

We  print  in  another  column  an  article  on  the  Russian 
army  in  Bessarabia,  based  on  information  from  a  trust- 
woruiy  observer  who  has  just  returned  firom  the  spot, 
and  who  has  been  there  since  the  mobilisation  began. 
The  account  is  confirmed  by  a  letter,  of  date  26th  nit., 
published  I7  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times,  and 
said  to  "  emanate  from  a  calm  and  confident  observer." 
"It  cannot  be  thought,"  he^  writes,  "that  Russia  will 
give  in  after  tugnng  away  as  she  has  done  for  the  last 
three  months.  Do  not  Mieve  a  word  of  what  is  said 
about  the  sad  state  of  the  Russian  troops  in  Bessarabia. 
I  have  seen  them  with  my  own  eyes,  and  can  assure  you 
that  there  are 'now  in  Bessarabia  not  less  than  250,000 
men,  splendid  tro<m,  comfortably  and  warmly  clad 
from  head  to  foot ;  one  robust  men,  inured  to  fatigue, 
and  quite  ready  to  march.  The  artillery  is  very  fine, 
all  guns  of  the  latest  models,  and  the  general  temper  is 
excellent.  The  men  are  desirous  of  fighting,  but  with- 
out  brag.  None  of  them  dream  of  going  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  but  simply  of  crossing  swords  with  tho  Turks, 


At  any  rate,  tney  are  told  not  to  think  of  being  led  to 
Constantinople."  Our  Informant  estimates  the  number 
of  the  troops  at  140,000,  but  nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  such  large  masses  of 
troops,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  details  supplied 
to  us  that  he  has  conducted  his  observations  with 
unusual  care.  Although  he  estimates  the  troops 
at  140,000,  he  notes  that  the  artillery  and  the 
stores  are  out  of  proportion  to  that  number,  and 
judges  that  the  Russian  commanders  are  calculat¬ 
ing  upon  having  300,000  men  at  their  disposal, 
whether  it  is  their  plan  to  draw  more  men  from  Russia,  or 
to  incorporate  troops  from  Rou  mania  and  Servia  when 
the  advance  is  begun.  It  is  noteworthy  also,  that 
strategical  centres  have  been  established  in  Roumania, 
arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  reception  of 
80,000  men  at  Calatz,  Buzau,  and  Kalarashi.  These 
preparations  do  not  strengthen  the  hopes  of  peace  which 
have  been  raised  by  the  ready  overtures  of  the  Porte  to 
Servia  and  Montenegro.  Wo  have  all  along  believed  in 
the  pacific  intentions  of  tho  Czar,  but  he  is  not  so 
absolute  a  monarch  as  his  predecessor  was,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  he  has  evok^  a  popular  spirit  which  is 
too  strong  for  him  to  keep  in  hand. 


The  report  that  Midhat  Pasha  had  determined  to 
disarm  the  entire  civil  population  of  European  Turkey 
was  hailed  with  as  much  rejoicing  by  a  portion  of  the 
English  Press,  as  if  such  a  measure  would  prevent  even 
the  possibility  of  further  troubles.  Experience  teaches 
differently.  At  the  time  of  the  great  Sepoy  revolt,  a 
similar  edict  was  issued  in  India.  What  consequences 
resulted  ?  No  sooner  was  it  published  than  every  native 
who  possessed  arms  began  to  hunt  for  safe  hiding-places 
wherein  to  store  them  for  future  use.  This  involveil 
frequent  official  searches  for  concealed  weapons,  and  then 
more  mischief  ensued.  If  one  native  happened  to  beai*  a 
grudge  against  another,  and  lacked  f^ds  for  tha^ 
delight  of  the  Oriental  soul,  a  Lawsuit,  he  so  arranged 
matters  that  arms  were  soon  discovered  by  the  authorities 
on  his  enemy’s  premises.  Thereupon  the  latter  was  sent 
to  g^l,  and  the  wicked  man  triumphed  until  someone 
concealed  weapons  in  his  house,  and  managed  to  have 
them  fortuitously  discovered  in  similar  fashion.  The 
Mohammedans  of  the  Balkan  Provinces  would  not,  of 
course, behave  so  traitorously  by  their  Christian  brethren. 
They  are  far  too  ingenuous,  too  honourable  for  such  dirty 
tricks.  But  accustomed  as  they  have  been  to  carry 
deadly  weapons  from  early  manhood,  they  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  gpve  up  these  beloved  companions  without 
a  straggle.  And,  although  we  have  of  course  every  sort 


The  speech  of  Safvet  Pasha,  given  in  full  in  the  Pro¬ 
tocol  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Conference,  is 
also  the  reverse  of  a  pacific  symptom ;  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  worded  makes  it  only  too  probable  that  the 
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inundation  of  silver  from  America,  and  the  nncertainfy 
of  the  Indian  Ghivernment  as  to  whether  the  mpee 
would  ever  again  rise  above  eightecnpence,  or  sink  below 
it !  The  Indian  rates  now  average  1#. 


of  faith  in  the  wondrous  virtues  of  the  new  Constitution, 
we  greatlj  question  whether  the  functionaries  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  under  it  will  carry  on  a  very  rigorous  search 
for  arms  among  the  Moslem  population.  Hence,  in  the 
event  of  any  future  quarrel  between  the  Mohammedans 
and  Christians  in  European  Turkey,  the  real  effect  of 
the  much.belauded  disarmament  might  bo  to  leave  the 
latter  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the  former.  Which,  per¬ 
haps,  is  not  fur  from  its  real  object. 


The  Japanese  have  entered  on  the  last  stage  in  the 
extraordinary  process  of  disendowing  and  disestablish- 
ing  their  numeroos,  ancient,  and  once  powerful  aristo¬ 
cracy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  revolution 
of  1868,  the  State  took  possession  of  the  nobles*  domains, 
ard  assumed  all  the  responsibilities  implied  by  that  act. 
The  territorial  lords  became  State  pensioners — their 
allowances  averaging  one-tenth  of  their  former  incomes. 
But  even  thus,  the  burden  weighed  heavily  on  the 
people,  especially  on  the  cultivators,  who,  in  fact,  form  the 
majority,  and  whose  rice  crops  famuli  the  heaviest  item 
in  the  State  income.  So  the  Ministry  determined  to  pay 
the  nobility  off  once  and  for  all,  at  the  rate  of  five  fo 
seven  years*  purchase  of  their  annual  incomes.  It  was,  in 
fact,  for  that  capitalisation  scheme  that  the  Japanese  Go¬ 
vernment  borrowed 2,400,000/.  in  the  Loudon  market  three 
or  fonr  years  ago.  The  cost  of  this  transaction  amounts, 
according  to  the  Times*  Yokohama  correspondent,  to  the 
immense  sum  of  28,000,0(10/.,  to  be  paid  in  instalments 
within  thirty  years.  That  is  to  say,  the  Government 
will  issue  bonds  for  the  respective  capitalised  values, 
upon  which  interest  will  be  paid  yearly,  uutil  the  prin¬ 
cipal  (the  annual  value  of  the  pension  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  years,  five,  six,  or  seven,  as  the  case  may  bo) 
is  paid  off.  It  seems  clear  that  this  bold  measure  was 
the  cause  of.  the  late  insurrection.  But  the  limited 
extent,  and  the  easy  and  complete  suppression,  of  the' 
latter  indicate  that  the  **  confiscation,”  as  it  would  be 
called  in  England,  was  anything  but  unpopular.  But 
confiscation  or  not,  recent  writers  on  Japan  are  agreed 
that '  it  was  absolutelv  necessary  for  the  stability  of 
Japanese  finance.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
a  nation,  as  of  an  individual.  The  Times'  correspon¬ 
dent,  though  calling  it  ”  spoliation,”  admits  that ;  and 
even  adds  that  the  disinherited  nobles  were  more  com¬ 
fortably  off  after  1868  than  before  it.  Those  huge  I 


only  87  have  survived.  The  Sisters  have  succeeded  in 
saving  only  17  out  of  the  hundred.  This  is  a  startling 
fact,  no  doubt,  but  there  are  other  facts  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  which  put  another  colour  upon  the  case. 
The  children  “are  the  children  of  the  refuse  of 
the  population,  many  inheriting  tho  diseases  of  their 
parents,  and  are  generally  on  the  verge  of  starvation 
when  brought  to  tho  Sisters.  The  mother  is  probably 
dead,  or  in  prison,  or  a  hopeless  drunkard,  and  the  dis¬ 
consolate  father  beseeches  the  Sisters  to  try  and  save  the 
little  one.  In  vain  they  protest  that  their  nursery  is 
already  overcrowded.  Children  have  sometimes  b^n 
left  under  the  table  or  on  the  door-step  of  the  convent. 

‘  What  are  wo  to  do  ?  *  the  Lady  Superior  exclaimed  in 
answer  to  our  protests ;  ‘  we  cannot  leave  these  children 
to  die  in  the  gutter,  and,  whatever  faults  may  be  found 
with  our  nursery,  it  is  in  any  case  a  Paradise  when 
compared  to  the  pestilential  dens  in  which  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  children  have  been  bom,  and  but  for  us  would 
be  condemned  to  die.*  Further,  we  were  assured  that 
if  the  death-rate  of  the  infants  thus  takeu  in  was  enor¬ 
mous,  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  very  w’orst  and 
most  hopeless  cases  were  always  preferred.  Many  were 
nearly  dying  from  starvation,  and  it  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  revive  their  vital  powers.  The  mortality  should, 
therefore,  be  compared,  not  with  that  of  average  infants, 
but  with  tho  most  forlorn  and  diseased  sections  of  the 
population.  As  a  further  proof  that  there  was  nothing 
amiss  in  the  convent,  it  was  demonstrated  to  ns  that  the 
rate  of  mortality  among  the  elder  children  was  not  at  all 
above  the  average.**  There  is  no  suspicion  of  carelessness 
or  neglect  on  tho  part  of  tho  Sisters,  and  probably 
not  five  in  the  hundred  would  be  kept  alive  if  the  Sisters 
did  not  take  them  in  charge.  Still,  it  would  appear 
that  they  have  undertaken  what  is  really  hospital  work 
without  having  properly  built  and  ventilated  hospital 
accommodation.  “  Without  any  experience,  any  real 
scientific  knowledge,  these  Sisters  have  undertaken  a 
task  which  the  most  skilled  physicians  would  look  upon 
as  almost  hopeless.**  Are  the  children,  then,  to  be  left  to 
perish,  or  are  these  benevolent  women  to  be  helped  and 
their  l^nevolence  put  on  the  right  road  ? 


Some  interesting  facts  in  connexion  with  the  silver 
question  are  brought  to  light  iu  tho  San  Francisco  letter 
of  a  morning  contemporary.  Bullion  dealers  there 
command  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  above  the  prices  pre¬ 
vailing  in  tho  London  market.  It  will  be  remembered, 
too,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  silver  was  lately 
bought  hero  for  tho  United  States  Government.  The 
reasons  for  the  comparative  dearness  of  silver  in  San 
Francisco  are  attributable  partly  to  the  saving  in  time, 
and  therefore  in  interest,  effected  on  British  account, 
by  shipment  at  that  port.  The  saving  in  time 
amounts  to  thirty  days.  In  tho  next  place,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Consolidated  Virginia  mines  appear  to  be 
growing  loss  and  less  productive.  The  output  of 
these  mines  for  November  has  been  comparatively 
small.  The  Virginia  did  not  even  pay  a  dividend, 
“because  it  did  not  produce  enough"  to  do  so,  to 
say  nothing  of  expenses,  and  discount  on  silver.” 
The  California  was  in  a  like  plight.  Tho  value  of  their 
stock,  soys  tho  correspondent,  has  declined  enormously. 
“  Vast  sums  of  money  were  invested  in  them  by  a  con¬ 
fiding  public ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  in¬ 
vestors  will  ever  realise  the  original  price  paid  for  that 
)tock.’*  So  much  for  the  late  terror  of  a  permanent 


Of  some  seventy  elections  for  the  German  Parliament, 
in  which  a  second  vote  had  to  be  taken,  the  issue  of 
about  sixty  is  at  present  known.  More  than  three- fourths 
of  them  have  resulted  in  the  return  either  of  National 
Liberals,  or  of  Progressists.  At  Berlin,  the  Progressist 
(i.e.  Radical)  party  carried  the  three  contest^  seats 
against  the  rival  moderate  Liberal  and  Social  Democratic 
candidates.  In  two  of  tho  Berlin  constituencies,  the 
victory  of  the  Radicals  was  obtained  by  overwhelming 


numbers,  namely,  by  majorities  of  between  6,CH)0  and 
7,000  voles.  There  is  no  doubt  left  now,  from 
tho  detailed  computations  made  since  January  10, 
that  if  a  majority,  instead  of  a  minority,  of  those 
entitled  to  the  franchise  bad  made  use  of  their 
vote  at  Berlin  on  the  first  occasion,  tho  Progressists 
would  also  have  retained  their  seats  in  the  two  consti¬ 
tuencies  from  which  they  have  been  ousted.  At  Darm¬ 
stadt,  Hanau,  Breslau,  Danzig,  Thorn,  Liegnitz,  Gotha, 
Magdeburg,  Hagen,  Flensburg,  and  iu  several  other 
towns,  either  Progressists  or  National  Liberals  have 
been  returned  against  Conservative,  clerical,  and  other 
rivals.  Dresden,  which  is  divided  into  two  constitu- 
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6xici6Sy  sendsy  from  one  of  theniy  a  social  Democrat. 
Tbere  is  a  doable  error  in  the  statement  made  by  the  PaW 
3fa22  Gazette^  that  a  Social  Democrat  carriea  Dresden 
by  a  considerable  majority.”  It  is  only  in  the  Dresden 
district  “  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ElbOy**  which  was 
formerly  Pepresentedby  a  Radical,  that  M.  Bebel  has  been 
elected.  His  majority  was  not  a  considerable  one.  For 
him,  10,834  votes  were  oast ;  for  the  moderate  Liberal  can¬ 
didate,  9,923.  Not  a  few  Progressists  avowedly  voted 
for  Bebel  in  preference  to  a  Bismarckian  National 
Liberal.  The  rise  of  Democratic  sentiments  is  observ¬ 
able  also  from  the  electoral  returns  at  Gotha,  where  the 
National  Liberal  and  the  Democratic  votes  balanced 
each  other.  It  was  only  through  the  additional  rural 
votes  that  the  Moderate  candidate  finally  triumphed  at 
Gotha.  At  Solingen,  as  is  now  clearly  proved,  a  Socialist 
candidate  simply  obtained  his  seat  in  consequence  of  the 
Ultramontanes  giving  their  votes  to  him  at  the  second 
election,  as  against  a  Liberal  who  had  firmly  stood  up 
for  the  May  Laws.  In  one  of  the  Munich  constituencies, 
where  the  towns*  vote  was  cast  for  a  Liberal,  the  rural 
electors,  fortified  by  a  similar  Socialist  alliance,  swamped 
the  civic  vote  in  favour  of  the  Ultramontane  candidate. 
Upon  tho  whole,  however,  the  Romanists  have  lost 
several  seats  in  the  new  Reichstag.  Moreover,  they 
have  split  in  Bavaria  into  two  sections,  which  fiercely 
assail  each  other  now. 


THE  RUSSIAN  LINES. 


The  conflicting  accounts  regarding  the  Russian  army, 
which  are  perplexing  official  as  well  as  unofficial  circles, 
are  partly  due  to  interested  endeavours,  and  partly  to 
ingenious  evolutions  of  the  inner  consciousness,  but 
chiefly  to  the  difficulty  of  continuing  personal  observa¬ 
tions  long  enough  and  independently  enough  to  har¬ 
monise  the  various  details  into  a  complete  picture.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  opinions  recorded  have  been 
formed  according  to  such  divergent  standards  that  they 
are  nearly  worthless.  The  result  is  that  public  opinion 
is  divided  into  two  camps,  one  holding  that  the  conoen- 
tration  of  troops  in  Bessarabia  has  only  been  meant  as 
a  demonstration ;  and  the  other  that,  even  supposing 
actual  war  had  at  one  time  been  intended,  yet 
various  circumstances  now  demonstrated  that  Russia 
had  overrated  her  strength,  and  would  retreat  from  the 
position  she  has  so  rashly  taken  up.  But  two  months’ 
observations,  supplemented  by  reliable  information  to 
within  the  last  few  days,  lead  irresistibly  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Russian  army  has  been  concentrated  in 
Bessarabia  for  actual  warfare,  and  not  as  a  simple  de¬ 
monstration.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  belief  is 
based  on  the  immense  amount  of  stores  and  ammunition 
that  is  distributed,  not  only  in  the  places  most  con¬ 
venient  on  the  other  side  of  the  Prnth,  but  in  strategical 
centres  in  Roumania,  and  the  establishment  of  armouries 
and  appliances  for  the  manufacture  of  cartridges  in 
Bender,  Tiraspol,  and  Brashka.  The  stores  already 
collected  amply  suffice  for  a  campaign  of  four  months, 
by  an  army  of  300,000  men ;  whilst  the  ammu¬ 
nition  is  sufficient  for  a  much  longer  period.  The 
stories  about  cartridges  being  filled  with  sand,  as  a 
Vienna  paper  gravely  related,  is  simply  a  reproduction 
of  the  old  story  of  casks  of  black  sand  (Streusand)  being 
sold  for  gunpowder ;  whilst,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tho 
provision  stores  proper  have  not  yet  been  touched  at  all, 
the  current  necessities  of  the  troops  being  provided  by 
local  requisition.  But  it  is  useless  entering  into  details 
which  cannot  be  verified  until  they  have  become  a  matter 
of  history ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that,  in  regard  to  stores  and 
war  material,  enough  is  available  in  Bessarabia,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  stores  at  Ankerman  and  Odessa,  to  supply 
300,000  men  for  four  months  after  the  expiration  of  the 
armistice ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  all  the  arrangements 
for  the  i*eception  of  80,000  men  have  been  made  at 
Galatz,  Buzau,  and  Kalarashi  in  the  shape  of  quarters 
and  bakeries.  And  as  some  of  these  preparations  have 
but  very  recently  been  made,  the  idea  of  a  simple  demon¬ 
stration  only  must  be  discarded. 


But  whilst  these  calculations  have  been  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  four  months’  campaign  by  300,000  men,  the 
most  careful  observations  have  failed  to  show  that  the 
number  of  troops  concentrated  between  the  Dniester  and 
the  Pmth  surpasses  a  maximum  of  140,000  men  of  all 
arms,  with  the  disporportionate  number  of  290  guns,  a 
number  so  clearly  in  excess  of  the  usual  proportions 
that,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  vast  amount  of  stores 
collected,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Russian 
commanders  have  been  provided  with  an  excess  of 
material  to  supply  the  wants  of  other  forces  than  those 
at  their  immediate  disposal.  Whether  these  forces  in 
epe  are  to  bo  Russian,  Roumanian,  Servian,  or  insur¬ 
rectionary,  is  a  matter  of  individual  opinion. 

Regarding  the  ^norale  of  the  troops  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  anyone  who  kuows  Russia  must  smile  at  the 
former  being  made  a  question  of  at  all,  whilst  the  latter 
is  perfectly  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  it — those 
demands,  be  it  remembered,  falling  far  short  of  what  a 
Prussian  or  an  English  officer  would  consider  legitimate. 
Tbere  was  said  to  have  been  some  discontent  at  tea 
being  served  out  to  the  men  instead  of  vutkl,  but 
at  present  there  seems  to  be  no  want  of  spirits 
of  any  kind ;  and  anyhow  the  vivandihret  take 
care  that  the  men  have  quite  as  much  as  they 
want  at  present,  whilst  the  usual  amount  is  U> 
be  distributed  when  active  operations  commence. 
In  short,  the  condition  of  tho  troops  at  the  commissariat 
is  perfectly  satisfactory;  and  whitover  delays  or  break¬ 
downs  have  occurred,  must  be  attributed  to  the  diffionlt 
attempt  to  carry  on  extensive  military  operations  withont 
entirely  suspending  ordinaiy  traffic. 

But  whilst  140,000  men  may  be  taken  as  representing 
the  Russian  forces  concentrate  in  Bessarabia  for  future 
operations  on  the  Danube,  there  are  about  120,000 
either  at  Balta,  Odessa,  Tisaspol,  and  Sebastopol,  exclti- 
sive  of  cavalry,  which  might  be  eventually  directed  to 
the  Danube,  or  to  reinforce  the  troops  which  are  now 
being  massed  in  the  Caucasus,  and  already  amount  to 
some  80,000  men,  of  which  a  very  large  proportion  is 
light  cavaliy.  The  presence  of  large  bodies  of  troops 
at  Balta,  Bjeltchi,  and  Nipkany  is  hold  by  the 
Russian  officers  as  indicative  of  precautionary  mea¬ 
sures  against  Austro-Hungarian  opposition,  to  be  taken, 

I  should  the  necessity  arise,  in  the  Bukovina  and  Sieben- 
biirgen. 

There  are  thus  260,000  men  under  arms,  ready  to 
move  forward  within  forty-eight  hours  of  receiving  the 
order  to  march.  Of  this  number;  140,000  only  appear 
to  have  a  definite  plan  marked  out  before  them  ;  wnilst 
the  other  120,000  seem  to  be  kept  in  readiness  for 
eventualities,  of  which  Austro-Hungarian  opposition  is 
one.  The  alternative  appears  to  be  their  employment 
in  the  campaign  in  Asia  Minor,  for,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Russian  military  men 
and  diplomatists  whose  opinion  it  has  at  all  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  at,  it  appears  that  the  chief  attack  will  be 
made  in  Asia  Minor.  This  tallies  in  every  way  with  the 
ideas  that  have  long  been  prevalent  in  Russia  regarding 
the  Eastern  Question,  and  which  have  been  accepted  in 
principle  by  the  leading  statesmen.  They  say  that  ft 
Russian  annexion  of  any  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
would  be  quite  impossible,  and  unadvisable  if  possible ; 
for  supposing  they  were  to  drive  tho  Turks  out  of 
Europe,  they  would  only  be  concentrating  them  in  Asia 
Minor  instead  of  catting  them  in  two  by  the  annexion 
of  Anatolia.  The  Czar  may  be  implioity  believed, 
therefore,  when  ho  says  that  Russia  has  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  seizing  Constantinople. 

Thus,  whilst  there  are  260,000  men  under  arms  in  a 
high  state  of  efficiency  ready  to  cross  the  Pruth,  or 
operate  elsewhere,  whilst  the  opinion  on  the  spot,  that 
war  is  inevitable,  is  universal,  and  enthusiastioftlly 
avowed,  it  seems  puerile  to  imagine  that  it  can  all  bo 
the  mise  en  schis  of  a  political  demonstmtion.  If  so,  it 
will  have  cost  the  country  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much 
as  an  actual  war.  That  fact  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  by 
those  who  think  that  the  state  of  her  finances  will  prevent 
Russia  from  going  to  war.  But  the  truth  is  she  cannot 
sfiTord  peace.  If  she  draws  back  now,  the  financial  world 
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would  at  once  say  that  it  was  either  a  case  of  reculer 
pour  mieux  sauter,  or  incipient  bankruptcy,  and-  in 
neither  case  would  she  be  able  to  obtain  the  funds  she 
so  urgently  stands  in  need  of.  But  with  the  prestige  of 
a  successful  war,  she  would  be  able  to  obtain  any  sums 
she  might  require.  To  imagine  that  she  would  be  un¬ 
successful  against  Turkey  unaided  by  any  European 
Power,  is  a  deplorable  delusion.  Personal  observation 
of  the  Turkish  corps  at  Adlie  Widdin,  Schnmla,  and 
Niscfa,  prove  incontestably  that  there  are  not  5,000 
Turkish  troops  that  can  compare  with  the  Russians  in 
point  of  equipment,  or  organisation  in  any  single  respect. 
There  would  no  doubt  be  some  very  hard  fighting,  but 
the  final  issue  cannot  be  doubtful. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  state  of  the  Russian  mind  in 
the  army  is  the  absence  of  the  usual  rhodomontades  and 
declamations  against  Britain.  The  reply  to  an  observa¬ 
tion,  expressing  surprise  at  this,  was,  **We  do  not 
believe  that  Great  Britain  is  interested  any  longer  in 
the  fate  of  Turkey.  We  believe  that  the  British 
Government  have  accepted  the  propositions  made  in 
1853  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas.**  This  proposition 
made  by  the  Emperor  to  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour,  on 
February  21,  1853,  was  to  this  effect : — **  The  Prin¬ 
cipalities  (Wallaohia  and  Moldavia)  are  an  independent 
state  under  my  protection  ;  this  might  so  continue. 
Serria  might  receive  the  same  form  of  government ; 
6o'  again  with  Bulgaria.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  this  province  should  not  form  an  independent  state. 
As  to  Egypt  I  quite  understand  the  importance  of  that 
territory  to  England.  I  can  only  say,  then,  that  if,  in 
the  event  of  a  distribution  of  the  Ottoman  succession 
upon  the  fall  of  the  empire,  yon  should  take  possession 
of  Egypt,  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  offer.  I  would 
say  the  same  thing  of  Candia.**  This  proposition 
was  declined  by  Lord  John  Russell.  That  it  should 
now  bo  heard  of  in  the  wilds  of  Bessarabia,  is  a  fact 
too  curious  not  to  be  noticed. 


WHO  IS  TO  BLAME? 

The  above  account  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the 
mobilised  Russian  army,  and  the  degree  of  its  prepara¬ 
tion  for  war,  for  the  accuracy  of  which,  so  far  as  accu¬ 
racy  in  such  matters  can  be  attained  by  personal  obser¬ 
vation  wo  can  vouch,  shows  what  an  important  factor 
in  the  present  crisis  the  mobilisation  of  the  Russian 
army  is.  Who  is  responsible  for  it?  We  hope  the 
question  will  be  ask^  when  Parliament  meets,  for 
if  it  can  bo  shown  that  anyone  in  this  country  has 
contributed  towards  introducing  this  additional  element 
of  danger  into  a  situation  already  sufficiently  charged 
with  dangerous  elements,  he  deserves  to  be  held 
up  to  the  severest  reprobation,  aud  stigmatised 
with  every  possible  mark  of  disgrace.  It  is  not,  we 
fear,  to  be  denied  that  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility 
attaches  to  one  individual,  the  hero  of  a  certain  banquet 
on  November  9.  A  comparison  of  a  few  dates  suffices 
to  show  his  connexion  with  the  mobilisation  of  the 
Russian  army.  On  November  2,  Lord  Loftus  sent  a 
despatch  from  Yalta,  giving  an  account  of  a  long  inter¬ 
view  ho  had  had  with  the  Czar,  in  which'  the  Czar  had 
given  him  the  most  solemn  assurances  that  he  and  his 
people  desired  only  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  Christian  population,  and  protest  ed  'in  the  most 
solemn  manner  that  he  w’as  not  acting  from  any  design 
upon  the  possession  of  Constantinople.  A  few  days 
after  this  despatch  reached  the  Foreign  Office,  Lord 
Bcaconsfield  spoke  on  the  Eastern  Question  at  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  Banquet,  and  in  return  for  a  message  which 
was  at  least  pacific  looking,  warned  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  that  he  had  better  not  have  designs  on  Constan¬ 
tinople,  boasted  of  the  strength  of  our  armaments,  and, 
with  insulting  reference  to  the  Crimean  War,  said  that 
England  did  not  have  to  ask  whether  she  could  support 
a  second  or  a  third  campaign.  This  was  our  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter’s  reply  to  the  Czar’s  proposal  that  England  and  Russia 
should  oo-operate  to  put  the  administration  of  Turkey 
on  a  sounder  footing.  Unfortunately,  Lord  Beacousfield 


was  supposed  to  have  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
England.  His  speech  was  telegraphed  to  the  Czar,  and 
it  produced  its  natural  effect.  The  Czar  Alexander  is 
a  peaceful-minded,  humane  man,  but  this  vulgar  repulse 
of  his  conciliatory  advances  would  seem  to  have  been  too 
much  for  his  patience.  He  had  to  give  an  address  to 
the  Slavonic  Society  of  Moscow  on  November  10.  If 
he  had  been  able  to  assure  this  society  that  he  had 
appealed  to  England  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the 
emancipation  of  their  Southern  kinsmen,  and  that  he 
had  received  a  friendly  reply,  we  may  be  certain  that  he 
would  have  spoken  in  a  peaceful  sense,  merely  assuring 
his  hearers  that  they  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  redress  for  their  brethren 
in  the  South.  But  he  spoke  under  the  exasperation  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  maudlin  defiance,  believing  it  to  be 
the  expression  of  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  English 
Government,  and  therefore  he  declared  with  some 
amount  of  anger  that  if  Europe  refused  to  see  justice  done 
to  Jthe  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey,  Russia  would  un¬ 
dertake  the  task  alone.  If  this  even  had  been  all,  it 
might  have  been  easy  for  the  Czar  to  draw  back  when 
he  found  that  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  ill-timed  insult  was 
more  or  less  a  personal  eccentricity.  It  might  have 
been  argued,  as  indeed  it  has  been  argned  in  Russia, 
that  the  Conference  showed  a  sincere  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  Powers  to  co-operate  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  Turkish  administration,  and  so  redeemed  the 
Czar  from  his  alternative  pledge  of  separate  action. 
But  unfortunately  the  Czar  had  taken  another  step  less 
easy  to  recall  or  explain  away.  It  was  announced  from 
St.  Petersburg,  on  November  14,  that  he  had  issued 
orders  for  the  mobilisation  of  part  of  the  Russian 
army. 

How  thoroughly  this  mobilisation  has  been  effected, 
and  how  complete  are  the  preparations  for  a  cam¬ 
paign,  the  above  account  shows.-  But  it  will  be 
said  that  it  does  not  follow,  because  preparations 
have  been  completed  for  a  campaign,  that  the 
campaign  will  be  actually  entered  upon  when  the  osten¬ 
sible  objects  have  been  gained  without  war.  The 
ostensible  object  of  Russia’s  menace  to  Turkey  is  the 
protection  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  and 
the  Porte  seems  now  to  be  making  all  haste  to  concede 
everything  tha't  has  been  demanded.  The  very  opera¬ 
tion  for  which  Russia  considered  an  occupation  of  Bul¬ 
garia  to  be  indispensable,  the  disarmament  of  the  Mus¬ 
sulman  population,  has  been  decreed  by  the  Sultan,  and 
the  decrees  of  the  Saltan  are  always  obeyed.  In  making 
terms  with  Servia  and  Montenegro,  the  Porte  shows  no 
desire  to  exact  more  than  the  Conference  considered  fair; 
it  is  quite  willing  to  make  peace  on  the  status  quo  ante 
helium^  and  asks  only  for  some  guarantee  that  war  shall 
not  be  immediately  renewed.  What  pretext,  then,  can 
Russia  have  for  making  war  on  Turkey  ?  Why  should 
not  the  troops  that  have  been  collected  in  Bessarabia  be 
disbanded  ?  The  reason  is  that  the  Czar  is  very  much 
in  the  position  in  which  dabblers  in  occult  sciences  often 
found  themselves  in  the  middle  ages — he  has  succeeded 
in  summoning,  but  he  lacks  the  power  to  dismiss.  The 
mobilised  troops  cannot  be  sent  home,  because  they  want 
to  fight,  and  they  have  every  provision  for  a  campaign. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive,  without  imagining  any  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  Russia,  how  a  collision  may  arise.  There 
are  many,  of  course,  who  believe  that  secret  emissaries 
of  the  Czar  will  provide  the  opportunity  for  a  collision, 
but  without  taking  that  for  granted — it  really  matters 
little  to  us  how  the  collision  arises — it  is  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  difficulties  may  any  week  occur  or  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  Turkey  which  would  give  the  Russian  army  an 
excuse  for  marching  on  the  Danube.  Peace  is  not  yet 
concluded  between  the  Porte  and  its  insurgent  Princi¬ 
palities,  although  iiegociations  are  fairly  in  progress,  and 
Russia  is  said  to  be  favouring  them ;  but  even  w  hen 
peace  has  been  secured  in  those  quarters,  the  insurgents 
in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  are  still  to  bo  reckoned 
with.  With  or  without  the  support  of  Russian  sym¬ 
pathy,  it  is  conceivable  that  they  should  refuse  to  trust 
the  Turk  and  his  new  Constitution. 

The  presence  of  the  fully  equipped  and  provisioned 
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army  on  the  Prnth  is  tbas  at  this  moment  the  chief 
obstacle  to  peace,  and  we  owe  it  to  the  rhodomontade  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  But  for  that,  it’  might  be  possible 
now  to  act  npon  the  wise  and  prudent  advice  of  Lord 
Stratford  do  Bedclifie,  that  the  new  Turkish  Constitution 
and  the  reforming  promises  of  Midhat  Pasha  should  have 
a  fair  trial,  but  that  the  European  Powers  should  agree 
to  a  definite  basis  for  common  action  in  the  event  of 
these  promises  of  reform  going  where  similar  promises 
have  ^one  before.  The  appeal  for  a  fair  trial  to  the  new 
Constitution  and  the  new  Grand  Vizier,  and  the  argu« 
ment  that  if  the  present  promises  should  be  realized  the 
result  will  be  all  the  better  for  wearing  tho  appearance  of 
a  voluntary  act,  are  reasonable  enough,  if  security 
is  taken  by  an  official  declaration  of  the  Powers  that  it 
is  only  a  conditional  forbearance,  and  not  a  permanent 
permission  to  the  Turks  to  rule  as  they  think  fit.  But 
with  that  element  of  disturbance  hanging  like  a 
funder-cloud  above  the  northern  frontier  of  Turkey, 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  a  peaceful  solution  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  it  is  part  of  the  penalty  that  Europe 
has  to  pay  for  our  being  governed,  as  has  been  said,  by 
a  second-rate  novelist,  bent  on  making  a  first-rate 
romance  out  of  his  own  life. 


in  the  following  words: — **  Khelat  is  essentially  a  feudsl 
state.  A  head  of  a  powerful  confederacy  of  nobles  bound 
to  attend  by  summons  of.  war,  and  able  to  bring  a  largo 
number  of  clansmen  and  vassals  into  the  field,  the  Kiiau, 
if  energetic  and  popular,  has  tho  entire  command  of  a 
large,  hardy,  and  warlike  population,  and  his  ability  to 
assemble  and  keep  them  together  is  only  limited  by  his 
means  of  supporting  them  when  kept  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  days  away  from  their  own  homes.  His  power 
is  otherwise  very  limited.  Every  chief  acts  as  if  he  wero 
the  independent  ruler  of  his  own  tribe,  and,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Khan’s  most  valuable  districts  being  divided 
out  into  fiefs  among  his  principal  chiefs,  ho  has  no 


means  of  keeping  up  a  standing  force  such  as  could 
maintain  his  authority  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
any  large  body  of  his  nobles.”  But  tho  Chief  was,  as 
already  said,  strong  in  tho  moral  support  of  the  Indian 
Government  :  ana  finally  he  -became  so  unmanage¬ 
able  that  tho  latter  was  compelled  to  recall  Major 
Harrison,  the  Political  Resident  at  EChelat,  and  to 
stop  His  Highness’s  monthly  subsidy  of  5,000  rupees. 
Then  followed  a  fresh  outburst  of  reunion.  The  passes 
swarmed  with  robbers,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Khan  him¬ 
self  shared  in  the  plunder  of  the  caravans  trading  be¬ 
tween  India  and  the  trans-frontier  countries. 

The  Government  next  intervened  in  earnest,  and  it 
has  succeeded  simply  because  it  has  shown  the  Klian 
once  and  for  all  that  he  has  no  divine  right  to  misrule. 
It  is  said  that  the  Envoy,  Maj‘or  Sandeman’s,  journey 
to  Khelat  resembled  a  triumphal  progress  more  than 
anything  else  ;  and  the  Indian  papers  describe  how 
the  rebellious  chiefs  met  him  at  the  frontier,  and,  with 
large  retinues  of  their  clansmen,  escorted  him  into  Bc- 
loocbistan,  and  to  the  presence  of  their  ruler.  The  event 
proved  the  vast  moral  force  of  the  Indian  Government, 
and  the  faith  which  even  the  wildest  tribes  repose  in  its 
impartiality.  Friendliness  and  fair  play  afe  the  weapons 
with  which  the  Envoy  has  restored  peace  along  400  miles 
— the  third  part — of  the  huge  frontier  from  Peshawar  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  The  Khan’s  subsidy  has  been 
doubled;  the  late  Envoy  is  now  the  “permanent” 
Political  Agent  at  Khelat ;  and  the  “  escort  ”  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  Mission  remains  in  the  Principality 
“  until  further  orders.”  It  is  at  this  point  that  tho 
more  impatient  of  tho  Anglo-Indian  journals  break  in 
with  a  request  that  the  Viceroy  shall  call  a  spade  a 
spade.  Why  not  say  “  garrison  ”  instead  of  “  escort  ?  ” 
Certainly  the  garrison  is  not  one  of  imposing  dimen¬ 
sions,  but  it  is  perhaps  too  big  to  be  called  an  escort. 
At  any  rate,  there  it  is,  occupying  not  only  the  city  of 
Khelat,  but  Quettah  also,  on  tho  Persian  end  of  the 
Bolan  Pass,  and  commanding  the  militair  route  between 
the  confines  of  India  and  Candahar  and  Herat— occupy¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  one  of  the  finest  strategic  positions  on 
1,2^00  miles  of  a  frontier  inhabited  by  the  fiercest, 
the  most  lawless,  and  the  hardiest  trills  of  fighters 
in  Asia.  And  they  further  ask  whether  Lord  Lyttou’s 
authorised  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  military 
station  of  Jacobabad  to  the  Bolan  Pass  is  really  essential 
to  the  internal  security  of  Khelat.  It  would  seem  as  if 
two  sets  of  circumstances  had  helped  to  invest  the 
Khelat  Mission  with  an  importance  which  did  not  belong 
to  it  on  its  first  announcement.  Under  the  first  may  be 
included  the  vague  and  rather  silly  rumours  of  military 
re-organisation  in  Cabul,  and  of  pro-Russian  tendencies 
in  the  “  debateable  ”  territory  of  Badakhshan.  To  the 
second  may  be  referred  certain  portions  of  Lord  Ly  tton’s 
address  at  Delhi,  and  his  little  attentions  to  the  Khan  of 
Khelat,,  His  Excellency’s  allusions  to  the  possibility  of 
an  invasion  were  inappropriate  to  the  time  and  place  of 
their  utterance,  and  his  own  position  and  responsibilities. 
No  such  imprudent  speech  has  been  uttered  since  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  famous  address.  The  Indian  Vicerov 
caught  the  bellicose  strain  from  the  lips  of  tho  English 
Premier.  The  “  lion  ”  of  tho  ** Imperial  Assemblage”  was 
the  ruler  of  Khelat — whoso  courtiers  so  little  understood 
the  usages  of  civilised  life  that  they  were  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  appropriating  tho  knives  and  forks, 
and  drawing  their  weapons  when  invited  to  respect 
camp  regulations.  Neither  tho  Cashmere  chief,  nor 
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Lord  Lytton  has  redeemed  a  pledge  to  which  Anglo- 
Indian  writers  took  the  liberty  of  binding  him  long 
before  he  set  foot  on  their  shores.  He  has  adopted  “  a 
vigorous  frontier  policy  ” — in  its  way  the  most  vigorous 
since  the  disastrous  days  of  1842,  and  our  first  treaty 
with  the  semi- barbarous  chief  of  Khelat.  But  it  cannot 
be  fairly  described  as  a  departure  from  masterly  inac¬ 
tivity  ;  not  even  in  spite  of  His  Excellency’s  late  utter¬ 
ances,  and  the  warlike  anticipations  of  a  portion  of  the 
English  and  Anglo-Indian  press.  The  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  possesses  no  treaty  rights  of  interference  in 
Afghanistan.  It  has  concluded  three  such  treaties  with 
Khelat.  The  first  fixes  the  date  of  the  greatest  of  Russo- 
Indian  panics.  The  second,  of  1854,  and  Lord  Lytton’s 
revision  and  confirmation  of  both,  each  coincide  with  a 
revival  of  the  Eastern  Question.  These  treaties  provide 
for  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  British 
India  and  Beloochistan,  for  unrestricted  commerce 
between  the  two  Powers,  and  for  a  military  occupation 
of  the  country,  in  the  event  of  misrule  within,  or  danger 
from  without.  Trans-frontier,  non-Indian,  state  though 
it  be,  Khelat  or  Beloochistan  is  as  subject  to  “interference” 
as  if  it  were  the  Deccan  principality  of  Hyderabad. 
The  condition  of  Khelat  soon  called  for  intervention. 
The  cruelties,  the  abominations,  and  the  general  mis- 
government  of  His  Highness  Khododad  Khan  drove 
the  country  into  rebellion.  Social  to  begin  with, 
the  troubles  of  Khelat  became  political.  The  Sirdars, 
or  local  chiefs,  claimed  independence,  waged  war 
on  private  account,  and  threatened  to  dethrone  the 
Khan.  They  contended  that  His  Highness  was  simply 
the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  chiefs — a  'primus  inter 
pares.  But,  as  tho  treaty  had  been  concluded  with 
the  Khan  only.  His  Sublimity  demanded  the  respect 
due  to  his  territorial  integrity.  Consistently  with  this 
view  of  the  situation,  the  Indian  Government  re¬ 
stricted  its  intervention  to  friendly  advice,  whilst  His 
Sublimity  at  Khelat  responded  with  liberal  promises, 
never  meant  to  be  fulfilled.  “  Moral  support  enabled  him 
to  misgovern  with  impunity,  and  interference  of  a  more 
pronounced  sort  furnished  him  with  an  excuse  for  re¬ 
pudiating  his  responsibilities.”  To  complicate  matters, 
the  officers  of  the  Government  whose  duty  it  was  to 
watch  the  course  of  affairs  in  Khelat,  were  at  variance 
on  the  question  of  the  Khan’s  real  status.  Those  who 
accepted  the  treaty  view  contended  for  direct  reference 
to,  and  remonstrance  with.  His  Highness ;  those  on  the 
other  side  maintained  that  the  discontented  chiefs  had 
a  right  to  bo  heard  on  their  own  account.  This  was 
the  view  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who,  when  Commissioner  in 
Scinde,  described  the  politick  situation  of  Beloochistan 
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Uolkar,  nor  loyal  Scindiali  found  the  present  of  a 
ntagnificent  elephant  awaiting  him  at  the  tent  door 
on  his  exit  from  the  Viceregal  presence.  Again,  the 
expectation  of  an  extension  of  this  vigorous  policy  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been,  in  great  part,  aroused  by  the  military 
advantages  that  have  indirectly  resulted  from  the  Khelat 
Mission.  But  is  the  fact  that  these  advantages  have 
come  unsought  a  reason  for  their  surrender  ?  A  Mus¬ 
covite  might  very  plausibly  urge  that  the  Khelat  Mission 
was  nn  illustration  of  the  nature  of  Russian  intervention 
in  Central  Asia.  Perhaps,  too,  it  might  be  imprudent 
to  rely  on  the  Khan’s  powers  and  inclination  to  main¬ 
tain  order,  without  the  presence  of  the  garrison. 

There  is  something  to  bo  said  for  the  anti-Russian 
comparison  between  Beloochistan  and  European  Turkey, 
even  though  the  former  is  a  long  way  from  a  Midhat 
Pasha  and  a  Constitution.  Khelat  is  **a  magazine  of 
explosives,”  apt  to  catch  fire  in  the  event  of  Central 
Asian  complications,  such  as  may  readily  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Russojphobist  mind.  Even  if  the  Mus¬ 
covite  were  not  m  the  question,  the  misdeeds  of 
the  Khelat  Court  would  keep  the  Indian  frontier 
in  perpetual  hot  water — be  a  ceaseless  cause  of 
anxiety  to  the  Foreign  Government  that  has  guaran¬ 
teed  His  Highness’s  integrity.  Everybody  knows 
that  the  Power  in  possession  of  the  Bolan  Pass 
holds  the  key  of  India.  But  what  sane  person  would 
in  that  case  back  up  the  unspeakable  Belooch,  take  his 
promises  for  gospel,  and,  to  enable  him  to  break  them, 
supply  His  Sublimity  with  liberal  huhhsheesh,  or,  as  they 
call  it  in  Europe,  loans  ?  Instead  of  continuing  that 
policy,  the  Indian  Government  has  just  given  him  a 
kind  of  Colonel  Gordon,  and  placed  a  garrison,  escort, 
or  gendarmenej  in  the  positions  commanding  not  only 
the  t(?rritory  of  Beloochistan,  but  the  military  route 
from  Herat,  and  taking  Afghanistan  itself  in  flank. 
There,  says  the  Government  of  India,  it  is  to  remain 
”  until  further  orders.”  The  escort  (or  gendarmerie^  for 
its  ostensible  pur^se  is  to  enable  the  British  represen¬ 
tative  to  maintain  order)  w’ould  be  welcomed  by  an 
honest  Khan,  whilst  it  w'ould  exercise  a  wholesome 
check  on  a  bad  one.  There  is  no  knowing  what  Khoda- 
dad  Khan  might  or  might  not  do  if  Major  Sandeman 
and  his  force  were  out  of  the  way.  He  has  been  too 
easily  captivated  by  Lord  Lytton’s  kind  attentions.  Ho 
felt  proud  and  delighted  when  His  E.xcellency  at  the 
Durbar  asked  him  for  a  pinch  of  snuflT ;  he  w’as  just  in 
the  mood  to  swear  eternal  friendship.  But  then,  he 
would  have  been  mortally  offended  if  the  knowing  in¬ 
terpreter  had  thought  proper  to  explain  to  His  Highness 
that  His  Excellency  w’as  offering  to  send  him  a  parcel  of 
brown  rappee  superior  to  anything  ho  could  buy  in 
Khelat.  Just  like  those  unstable,  unspeakable  Beloochees, 
and  other  races  hailing  from  Asia !  The  latest  news  from 
India  is  that  Khodadad  Khan  has  begun  to  object 
to  the  railway  survey  scheme  'which  Lord  Lytton  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  benefit  of  Khelat ;  yet  His  Highness,  at 
the  Durbar,  professed  unbounded  delight  at  the  Indian 
railways  and  telegraphs.  Turning  westward,  who  can 
tell  how  long  bravo  Midhat  Pasha  will  maintain  his 
matchless  victory  over  the  combined  diplomacy  of 
Europe  ?  The  unanimous  vote  in  the  Grand  Council  was 
the.  achievement  of  Midhat’s  Forlorn  Hope.  The 
patriarchs,  the  exarchs,  and  other  Christians,  had  been  j 
previously  interviewed,  some  of  them  in  bed — taken  by 
storm  in  their  very  nightcaps.  In  the  event  of  a  col¬ 
lapse,  Europe  might  try  intervention  of  the  Anglo-Belooch 
type.  Russia,  if  she  were  honest,  could  not  entertain 
the  smallest  objection.  England’s  notorious  unselfish¬ 
ness  leaves  no  room  for  jealousy.  Even  Sliere  Ali  is  not 
jealous  of  her,  though  she  has  so  neatly,  and  so  com¬ 
pletely,  turned  his  flank.  He  knows  very  -w’ell  that  her 
interference  was  unavoidable,  and  that  her  intentions 
are  pacific.  The  intervention  might,  of  course,  be  varied 
in  kind^  and  degree,  according  to  the  circumstances. 
The  Chinese  Gordon  plan  “W’ould  answer  capitally,  and 
w  ith  a  number  of  Anglo-Indians  to  back  him — together, 
perhaps,  with  an  international  escort,  or  gendarmerie, 
stationed  there  ”  until  farther  orders  ” — that  adventur¬ 
ous  genius  would  soon  turn  Bulgaria  into  a  model 


province.  The  general  acknowledgment  of  our  fitness 
to  deal  with  semi- civilised  races  is  not  the  least  gratifying 
result  of  the  Turkish  discussion.  Until^  the  other  day 
the  Englishman  was  an  embodiment  of  insularity,  with 
no  eyes  for  anything  un-English ;  now  he  is  the  most 
successful  of  colonisers  and  conquerors,  the  most  persua¬ 
sive  and  sympathetic  among  the  sons  of  men. 

THE  STORM  ON  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

There  is  authority  for  saying  that,  if  a  house  be 
divided  against  itself,  it  cannot  stand.  We  know  no 
reason  why  the  saying  should  not  hold  good  of  what,  in 
commercial  parlance,  is  known  as  “  the  House  ’’—that  is, 
the  Stock  Exchange.  Its  divisions  are  patent.  Hitherto 
it  has  generally  washed  its  dirty  linen  at  home,  and  has 
studiously  shunned  all  publicity.  The  nature  of  its 
abstruse  constitution  and  its  rules  have  been  a  mystery 
to  outsiders ;  the  Committee  have  governed  it  in  an 
invisible  manner ;  and,  but  for  the  daylight  let  in  on 
the  occasion  of  some  trial  in  which  a  principal  sues  a 
j  broker,  or  vice  versd,  the  world  would  be  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  'Oapel  Court.  We  wit¬ 
ness,  however,  a  very  altered  policy.  The  domestic 
quarrels  of  brokers  and  jobbers  are  laid  bare  to  the 
public,  and  wo  are  spectators  of  what  may  be  called  a 
revolution  in  that  quarter.  The  General  Committee 
have  resigned  in  a  body ;  indignation  meetings  have 
been  held ;  resolutions  have  been  passed  in^  favour  of 
making  the  proceedings  before  the  Committee  more 
public  than  heretofore ;  and  the  rather  an^y  tone  of 
the  correspondence  which  has  appeared  testifies  to  the 
depth  of  the  feeling  which  has  been  excited.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  disturbance  will  not  be 
calmed  by  a  mei*e  change  of  men,  but  that  it  portends 
the  coming  of  certain  organic  changes.  Indeed,  it  is 
certain  that  they  cannot  be  long  postponed.  The  Stock 
Exchange  has  come  to  occupy  a  position  which  it  would 
not  be  well  for  itself  or  others  that  it  should  occupy 
permanently  ;  and  if  the  members  do  not  themselves  set 
their  house  in  order,  they  must,  at  no  distant  date,  feel 
a  strong  moral  pressure  urging  them  to  do  so. 

We  say  moral  pressure,  but  we  are  well  aware  that 
the  term  may  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  likely 
that  this  community  would  bo  much  troubled  or  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  thought  that  their  rules  were  disapproved 
by  the  public  at  large.  They  would  easily  endure  mere 
censura  which  did  not  affect  them  directly.  But  they 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  fact  that  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  distrusted  and  shunned  as  it  never  was  before.  People 
who  had  their  own  brokers,  and  who  dabbled  in  specu¬ 
lation,  keep  away  from  it.  The  experience  of  the  last 
few  years,  and  especially  the  revelations  exposed  to  the 
eyes  of  the  world  in  the  course  of  the  Parliamentary 
inquiry  into  foreign  loans,  have  sapped  somewhat 
the  credit  and  prestige  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The 
public  came  to  see  that  the  guides  and  safeguards  on 
which  they  relied  were  often  delusions  and  snares. 
They  saw  that  the  quotations,  on  the  faith  of  which 
they  had  bought  and  sold,  might  be,  and  often  were, 
figures  concocted  by  swindlers.  They  heard  from 
the  lips  of  Mr.  Do  Zoete  that  the  showy  preliminaiy 
steps  taken  by  the  Committee  before  the  shares  or  bonds 
were  ”  admitted  to  quotation,”  did  not  mean  anything, 
and  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  most 
audacious  devices.  They  learned  that  the  Committee 
might  be  composed  of  persons  or  the  partners  of  persons 
whose  interest  it  was  to  elude  the  rules  framed  by  the 
Committee.  They  found  that  these  rules  provided  easy 
means  for  rehabilitating  defaulters,  and  that  the  power 
possessed  by  the  Committee  to  “  expel  or  suspend  any 
member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  may  bo  guilty  of 
dishonourable  or  disgraceful  conduct,”  was  virtually 
left  unused.  Of  course,  there  have  been  in  operation 
other  causes.  The  evidence  in  certain  trials  has  helped 
to  make  people  afraid  of  Capel  Court.  The  fact,  too, 
that  it  was  decided  by  the  courts  of  law  that  a  stranger 
dealing  with  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  was 
bound  by  the  rules,  even  if  he  were  wholly  ignorant  of 
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their  nature,  was  not  calculated  to  reassure  prudent 
people ;  and  the  curious  character  of  the  bankruptcy 
law,  which  they  hare  thought  fit  to  construct,  was  not 
likely  to  diminish  the  growing  feeling  that  the  Stock 
Exchange  was  governed  by  arbitrary  selfishness,  which 
did  not  consult  the  interest  of  outsiders.  All  these  in¬ 
cidents  have  unfavourably  affected  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Of  course  some  of  its  unreflecting  members  will  look  For 
other  explanations  of  the  hard  times,  and  will  say 
perhaps  that  the  little  business  done  just  now  is  ascribable 
to  the  general  depression  of  trade  ;  but  we  shall  be  much 
surprised  if  there  is  not  a  secret  feeling  in  the  minds  of 
all,  that  their  own  constitution  has  had  its  share  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  languor  which  marks  Stock  Exchange 
business. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  modern  society  can  dispense 
with  an  institution  like  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  market  for 
surplus  coital  seeking  employment ;  the  machinery  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  is  a  triumph  of  organisation,  and  there 
would  be  a  serious  gap  in  the  economy  of  England 
were  it  omitted.  But  it  stands  in  need  of  amend¬ 
ment.  Its  rules  require  revision  and  addition,  in 
order  to  correspond  to  the  wants  of  the  time.  They 
were  made  for  another  order  of  things.  The  funds 
which  the  formation  and  the  growth  of  joint-stock  com¬ 
panies  have  called  into  existence  were  unknown  when 
the  majority  of  these  rules  were  drawn  up.  The  truth 
is,  that  a  quasi-corporate  body,  like  the  Stock  Exchange, 
must  do  a  great  deal  of  barm  or  the  reverse  ;  its  influ¬ 
ence  cannot  be  neutral.  It  may  exercise  a  healthy 
disciplinary  power  with  respect  to  all  its  members, 
punishing  or  expelling  those  who  prove  themselves  un¬ 
worthy  ;  or  it  may  be  the  means  of  sheltering  and  cover¬ 
ing  with  a  garb  of  respectability  persons  who,  if  they 
stood  alone,  would  never  be  trusted.  It  may  be  the  means 
of  enabling  people  to  do,  as  part  of  a  system,  that  which 
they  could  not  or  would  not  do  individually.  Who 
would  put  forth  on  the  naked  assertion  of  the  unknown 
agent  of  a  foreign  Government,  that  the  bonds  in 
which  he  was  interested  were  selling  at  50  or  60  ? 
But  when  that  statement  appears  in  the  official  quota¬ 
tions,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  the  quo¬ 
tation  must  be  genuine.  Let  us  illustrate  this  truth  by 
a  very  different  illustration.  Parliament  thought  fit,  for 
reasons  the  validity  of  which  we  need  not  examine,  to 
declare  that  all  sales  of  bank  shares  wore  void  unless 
the  numbers  of  the  shares  were  specified.  Had 
private  individuals,  with  no  common  bond  of  union 
conducted  such  sales,  the  law  would  have  been,  as 
a  general  rule,  obeyed ;  the  dread  of  a  buyer  or  seller 
taHng  advantage  of  the  law  would  have  virtually  en¬ 
forced  compliance.  But  it  was  not  so  as  regards  sales 
effected  on  the  Stock  Exchange ;  the  members  of  it  had 
particular  reasons  for  disliking  the  rule  laid  down  by 
the  Legislature ;  so  they  systematically  ignored  it,  just 
as  they  ignored  Sir  John  Barnard’s  Act;  and  we  are  afraid 
that  any  member  who  cared  to  obey  the  law  or  enforce 
it  would  soon  find  his  position  very  uncomfortable. 
Possessed  of  immense  power,  laying  down  rules  to 
which  all  must  bend,  the  Stock  Exchange  virtually 
establishes  a  code  of  morality  for  the  whole  trade  of 
buying  and  selling  securities ;  and  the  sad  fact  is,  that 
this  code  of  morality  is  not  very  high. 

We  accept  the  resolutions  arrived  at  by  the  meeting 
held  on  January  29  as  instalments  of  reforms  ;  but  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state  their  effect  in  order  to  be  struck 
by  their  inadequftteness.  The  meeting  recommended 
that  “  some  arrangement  be  made  to  obviate  the  present 
secresy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  for  General 
Purposes,”  and  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  rules 
be  made  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  rules  are  at 
variance  with  the  law  of  the  land.  This  is  acceptable  so 
far  as  it  goes.  But  it  is  obviously  not  sufficient.  We 
want  the  Committee  to  do  much  more  than  bring  its 
rules  into  conformity  with  the  law  of  the  land.  We  want 
to  see  them  eager  to  set  their  faces  against  adepts  at  sharp 
practices  who  empl^  their  machinery  as  instruments  of 
fraud.  We  want  the  Committee  to  assume  functions  which 
they  now  repudiate.  A  few  instances  of  the  vigorous  ex¬ 


ercise  of  its  authority  would  tend  to  inspire  outsiders  with 
confidence  they  do  not  now  feel.  It  is  perhaps  impossible 
or  at  least  unreasonable  to  placo  much  trust  in  the 
deliberations  of  a  body  which  is  composed  of  persons 
who  cannot  bo  unprejudiced.  It  is  probable  that  the 
guilty  will  often  bo  screened,  or,  what  is  much  the  same, 
mildly  censured  by  the  Committee ;  but  they  might, 
without  any  extraordinary  strain  upon  their  virtue,  ex¬ 
hibit  occasionally  a  little  energy.  If  they  do  not,  the 
consequences  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  world  will  not 
be  able,  as  we  have  said,  to  dispense  with  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  ;  there  must  be  some  effective  machinery  for 
bringing  together  the  buyers  and  the  sellers  of  stock 
and  shares ;  there  must  be  some  mart  to  which  the 
investor  may  resort,  with  the  certainty  of  finding  open¬ 
ings  for  his  capital.  But  the  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  know  also  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
business  of  an  elastic  yet  delicate  nature,  which 
expands  when  confidence  ripens,  and  which  dwindles 
away  when  confidence  dies.  This  business  —  not 
the  least  advantageous  to  brokers — is  now  at  the 
lowest  ebb;  and  we  see  no  sign  of  its  revival  until 
the  public  are  persuaded  that  it  is  possible  to  buy 
and  sell  on  the  Stock  Exchange  with  as  much  security 
against  all  forms  of  fraud  as  elsewhere.  We  ob|iervo 
that  the  Committee  have  been  censuring  Messrs.  Baker 
and  Sturdy  for  “  travelling  out  of  their  market,”  making 
a  bid  below  the  market  price,  departing  from  the  cus¬ 
tomary  and  legitimate  practices,  and  so  depriving  the 
buying  broker  of  the  usual  **  turn.”  This  may  be  all 
very  well ;  but  the  Committee  will  be  straining  at  p^nats 
and  swallowing  camels  if  they  confine  their  lictivity  to 
second-rate  topics  of  this  character. 


COPYRIGHT  FROM  THE  AMERICAN 
STANDPOINT. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  a  considerable  time  must 
still  elapse  before  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  law  of  copyright  are  likely  to  be 
made  known.  If  on  the  one  hand  there  is  an  advantage 
of  having  inquiries  of  this  nature  conducted  by  promi¬ 
nent  persons,  there  is  on  the  other  the  compensating 
disadvantage  that  the  leisure  of  such  persons  is  limited, 
and  the  progress  of  their  work  runs  the  risk  of  being 
constantly  interrupted  and  indefinitely  prolonged.  Mean¬ 
while  it  is  08  well  that  the  public  should  be  put  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  as  many  sides  of  this  much- vexed  question  of  in¬ 
ternational  copyright  as  possible ;  and  the  article  of  Dr. 
Appleton,  which  appears  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  is  a  valuable  as  well  as  an  interest¬ 
ing  summary  of  American  efforts  towards  the  settlement 
of  a  long-standing  difficulty. 

The  desiire  to  arrive  at  some  harmonious  course  of 
action  which  might  satisfy  both  countries,  dates  at 
least  back  to  the  accession  of  our  pi*esent  sovereign. 
In  1838,  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Copyright  Act,  which  referred  principally  to 
our  dealings  in  art  reproductions  with  our  nearer  con¬ 
tinental  neighbours.  Lord  Palmerston  invited  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  United  States  Government,  evidently 
encouraged  by  the  rejwrt  made  to  the  Senate  of  that 
country  in  the  previous  year  by  Mr.  Henry  Clay, 
strongly  urging  some  convention  which  would  assure  to 
the  author  that  right  of  property  in  his  work  which  is 
conceded  to  an  inventor  in  his  patent.  The  American 
book  trade,  however,  appears  to  have  proved  powerful 
enough  to  thwart  any  active  steps  being  taken  towards 
an  understanding ;  and  for  five  years  the  question  re¬ 
mained,  as  far  as  Congress  or  the  Legislature  was  con¬ 
cerned,  dormant.  In  1843,  however,  the  booksellers 
seemed  to  have  begun  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
absence  of  an  international  copyright  was  injurious  to 
their  own  interests,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  public ; 
whilst  the  authors  and  the  public  deserved  to  be 
mutually  protected  from  the  adaptation  of  English 
books  to  American  wants  and  the  mutilation  and 
reconstruction  of  American  works  to  suit  the  English 
market.  Ten  years  then  passed  without  anything  being 
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done,  tlie  delay  ariaing  in  great  measnro  from  profes¬ 
sional  rivalry  and  State  jealousies  which  feared  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  anything  like  a  monopoly — although  it  might 
be  one  of  honesty  and  fair  play.  In  1853  five  of  the 
principal  Now  York  publishing  firms — not  including 
Afessrs.  Harper,  however — endeavoured,  by  means  of 
joint  action,  to  carry  through  nn  international  copyright 
t  reaty  with  England  then  under  discussion.  The  publishers* 
manifesto  on  this  occasion  was  a  strange  medley 
of  industrial  protection  and  intellectual  free  trade. 
The  wants  of  the  American  people  for  a  cheap 
literature  are  fully  recognised,  but  the  demands  of 
the  American  type-founders,  printers,  paper-makers, 
and  bookbinders  were  not  to  be  lost  sight  of ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  signatories  of  the  letter  which  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
insisted,  as  the  sins  qtid  non  condition  of  any  treaty 
which  should  guarantee  to  the  English  author  any  right 
to  profit  by  his  own  work  in  the  United  States,  that  it 
should  bo  set  up,  printed,  and  bound  on  American  soil. 
The  discussion  aroused  by  this  proposed  treaty,  and  the 
support  accoixied  to  it  by  the  five  New'  York  firms,  drew 
forth  from  Mr.  Carey,  of  Pennsylvania,  his  famous  ‘  Six 
Letters  on  International  Copyright,’  to  which  wo  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  later  on,  and  to  whoso  infiuence 
the  shelving  of  the  question  for  fourteen  years  w'as 
almost  entirely  duo.  The  interval,  it  must  be  admitted, 
was  filled  with  momentous  events,  w'hich  left  but  small 
'leisure  to  statesmen  or  people  to  turn  their  attention  to 
‘such  domestic  matters  as  the  rights  of  English  authors  to 
profit  by  American  love  of  literatui*e.  In  1867  the  question 
^as  at  length  reopened  ;  and  on  this  occasion  Congress 
it.self,  like  our  own  House  of  Commons,  displayed  a  laud¬ 
able  activity  in  its  desire  for  information.  Tho  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kopresentative-s, 
known  ai  the  Library  Committee,  which  is  charged 
with  the  direction  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  an  insti¬ 
tution  embracing  the  functions  of  tho  British  Museum 
and  of  Stationers’  Hall,  was  directed  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  international  copyright.  In  pursuance  of  the 
recommendations  of  this  Committee  a  Bill  w'as  intro-, 
duced  in  February,  1868,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that 
the  leading  features  wei*o  that  international  copyright 
law's  w'ero  needed  to  secure  to  an  author  his  right  of 
property  to  his  own  work,  and  that  a  sense  of  justice 
entitled  him  to  that  right;  that  such  law’s  contribute 
powerfully  to  make  a  literature  national,  and  to  free  it 
from  tho  note  of  provincialism  ;  and  that  the  material 
interests  of  bookbuyers,  booksellcr.s,  printers,  and  their 
dependents,  would  bo  fostered  and  developed  by  such 
legislation. 

Like  many  other  w'ell-intentioned  measures  in  our  ow'n 
Parliament  this  Bill  was  quietly  smothered  in  Committee, 
and  for  nearly  four  years  the  question  gave  no  signs  of 
returning  animation.  By  the  beginning  of  1872, 
another  Bill,  similar  to  that  of  1868,  introduced  by  a 
private  member,  had  reached  the  same  point  of  progi’css 
as  its  ill-fated  predecessor.  On  being  referi’cd  to  tho 
Library  Committee,  that  body  took  the  important  step 
of  testing  professional  opinion  by  inviting  101  pub¬ 
lishers  from  the  three  principal  Atlantic  cities  to  a 
conference.  The  result  was  by  no  means  encouraging 
to  the  supporters  of  even  tho  mild  measure  to  w’hich 
reference  has  been  made.  Out  of  fifty  New  York  firms 
invited,  only  seventeen  w’ere  represent;  of  the  twenty- 
seven  Boston  houses  only  two  sent  delegates ;  and  no  one 
came  in  answer  to  the  twenty-four  invitations  addressed 
to  Philadelphia  firms,  although  Mr.  Lippiucott,  of  that 
city,  adhered  in  w’riting  to  the  general  principle  of  copy¬ 
right,  coupled  with  the  condition  of  remanufacturo. 
Even  ill  this  shrunken  form  the  publishers’  Parliament 
W’as  far  from  unanimous.  Nine  firms  in  all  voted  for  a 
Bill  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  those  contained  in 
the  draft  prepared  by  tho  Library  Committee  of  1868, 
five  voted  against  it,  and  the  remainder  abstained. 
Simultaneously,  on  their  respective  sides,  the  authors 
and  tho  opponents  of  copyright  began  to  stir.  The 
Bill  proposed  by  the  former  is  a  model  of  tei*seness  and 
clearne8.s,  consisting  of  tw'o  clauses  : — 

(1)  All  rights  of  property  secured  to  citizens  of  the 


United  States  of  America  by  existing  copyright  laws  of 
the  United  States,  are  hereby  secured  to  the  citizens  and 
subjects  of  every  country  tho  Government  of  w'hich 
secures  reciprocal  rights  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  This  Act  to  take  effect  two  years  afeer  its  pas¬ 
sage. 

The  Library  Committee,  being  thus  made  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  various  conflicting  opinions  which  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  subject,  its  chairman,  Mr.  Morrill,  Senator 
for  Maine,  called  a  meeting  for  the  hearing  of  all  parties 
interested,  in  the  course  of  which,  and  daring  its  sub¬ 
sequent  adjoumirents,  tho  advocates  of  each  party  suc¬ 
cessively  “  took  the  floor,”  and  successfully  proved  tho 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way^  of 
any  practical  measure  which  would  conciliate  all  parties. 
It  must  not  from  this,  however,  be  argued  that 
Americans,  of  nearly  all  shades,  are  not  desirous  of  a 
copyright  law  of  some  kind,  whilst  all  without  distinc¬ 
tion  recognise  the  manifest  absurdities  and  hardships 
of  tho  present  condition  of  the  question.  The  final  outcome 
of  these  deliberations  is  summed  up  iu  the  report  of  tho 
Library  Committee  presented  to  Congress  in  February, 
1873,  by  Mr.  Senator  Maine,  which  admitted  that  “  on 
gp*ound  of  general  equity  or  constitutional  law,  no  argu¬ 
ments  had  been  product  which  proved^the  need  of  inter¬ 
national  copyright,  that  no  scheme  had  been  as  yet 
devised  for  the  protection  of  foreign  authors  which  could 
unite  the  support  of  any  largo  majority  of  those  who 
profess  to  be  favourable  to  the  general  object  in  view,  and 
that  consequently  any  project  for  an  international  copy¬ 
right  would  lie  found  upon  mature  deliberation  to  be 
inexpedient.”  A  complete  change  then  had  taken  place 
since  the  Committee  had  spoken  in  1868,  and  since  then 
no  farther  steps  have  been  taken  by  Congress. 

In  spite  of  all  this  apparent  hostility  and  seeming 
contradiction  we  firmly  believe  that  there  is,  on  tho 
part  of  the  United  States,  an  evident  desire  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  basis  of  some  solution  of  a  vexed  question, 
and  admitting,  os  all  impartial  bystanders  must  admit, 
that  the  day  for  taking  the  high  ground  of  the  prescrip¬ 
tive  and  indefeasible  rights  of  authors  has  gone  by,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  briefly  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the 
path  of  an  equitable  settlement. 

The  first  and  chief  stumbling-block  is  tho  divergence 
of  wishes  and  views  existing  amongst'  the  American 
publishers  themselves,  partially  supported  by  American 
authors,  but  more  generally  tinged  with  the  ideas  of 
commercial  protection  still  especially  rampant  in  tho 
Eastern  States.  The  authors  of  New  England,  and  a 
small  number  of  publishers,  composing  what  for  dis¬ 
tinction  sake  we  may  term  the  Boston  school,  are  in 
favour  of  a  strict  international  copyright,  such  as  at 
present  exists  between  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland. 
At  tho  opposite  extreme,  the  Philadelphia  school,  of  which 
Mr.  Carey,  an  economist  of  high  repute  in  his  own  country 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  although  but  little  known 
in  this  country,  is  the  head,  and  which  is  supported 
by  the  publishers  and  public  of  the  Western  and  by  tho 
manufacturers  of  the  Middle  States,  is  opposed  to  inter¬ 
national  copyright  law  of  any  kind.  The  adherents  of 
this  school  maintain  that  the  results  of  such  a  measure 
would  make  the  American  public  dependent  either  upon 
the  English  publishers  or  place  a  vast  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  firms  at  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia. 
In  adopting  this  hard-and-fast  line  of  opposition,  neither 
Mr.  Carey  nor  his  followers  in  the  least  ignore  the 
right  of  authors  to  tho  profits  of  their  work,  but  they 
are  strenuously  opposed  to  a  scheme  which,  if  adopted, 
would  divert  nine-tenths  of  tho  profits  derived  from  the 
American  market  to  the  pockets  of  the  publishers,  leav¬ 
ing  a  bare  tenth  for  the  authors.  This  party  is  further- 
rooi*e  supported  by  Messrs.  Harper  and  Co.,  of  New  York, 
the  largest  and  most  influential  publishing  house  in  the 
States,  on  tho  ground  that  an  international  copyright 
would  increase  the  price,  and  restrict  both  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  books,  and  thus  be  a  real  prejudice  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  public.  It  is  also  maintained,  and 
with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  production  of  cheap 
editions  of  a  work,  so  far  from  impeding  the  circulation 
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of  more  expeiuiTe  edition^  in  reality  paves  the  way  for  ,  stimnlaied  by  almost  the  entire  absence  of  that  frivolons 
them,  by  creating  and  mnusing  a  taste  for  literature,  literatare  which  chokes  so  mach  intellectual  growth  in 
from  which  a  loye  of  books  themselves  and  the  desire  to  this  country.  Like  certain  wines,  literature,  and 
see  them  m  their  best  dresses  soon  arise.  The  book-  especially  fiction,  is  sensitive  of  sea  voyages.  Some 
sellers  and  book  consumers,  moreover,  of  the  Western  books,  and  they  are  the  best  and  healthiest,  support  it 

rtu  well,  and  are  improved  thereby,  giving  sti-cngth  and 

of  the  East,  controlling  as  they  do  the  source  of  supply  life  to  their  consumers.  Others,  pale  and  weak,  lose  on 
and  the  channels  of  communication,  and  this  ill*feeling  the  voyage  even  that  little  local  piquancy  which  ren- 
at  length  grew  so  strong  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  dered  them  just  supportable  in  their  native  country.  It 
agreeuponasortof*  courtesy  copyright,’*  under  which,  is  these  latter  to  which  the  passage  of  the  Atlantic 
when  any  great  firm  announces  that  it  has  made  ar-  seems  fatal,  and  for  immunity  from  which  the  American 
rangements  with  an  English  author  or  publisher  for  people  ought  to  feel  as  grateful  in  proportion  as  they 
the  reproduction  of  his  work,  his  right  by  pre-emption  show  their  taste  for  the  higher  class  unimpaired, 
is  tacitly  recognised.  Of  course  it  is  clear  that  such 

generosity  only  exists  in  cases  where  retaliation  is  - 

feared,  and  reposes  upon  no  legal  or  clearly  defined 

basis.  r-  6  /  SLADE. 

Midway  between  these  two  extremes  lies  the  New  The  appeal  upon  the  Slade  proseention  has  broken 
York  school.  Although  it  includes  in  its  ranks  a  great  down  upon  a  very  miserable  technicality,  and  **  Dr.” 
majority  of  the  most  enterprising  booksellers  of  the  Slade  has  been  triumphantly  acquitted.  We  may  re- 
Union,  they  are  for  the  most  part  those  who,  by  the  gret  the  result,  but  it  is  impossible  to  question  the  justice 
purchase  of  **  advance  **  sheets  from  the  authors,  have  decision.  It  is  the  theoiy  of  the  English  laV 

attained  their  present  position  and  influence.  Yet  even  that,  in  behalf  of  a  criminal  who  is  put  upon  his  trial, 
these  publishers  feel  that  this  custom,  now  almost  uni-  every  possible  technical  point  that  can  be  urged  ought 
versal,  scarcely  does  more  than  give  them  a  fortnight’s  ^  ^  urged.  In  the  good  old  days,  when  the  slightest 
“call”  of  the  market,  a  time  far  too  limited  to  assure  variance  in  the  indictment  was  fatal,  men  got  off  over 
to  them  those  profits  which  would  permit  them  to  give  ®'*^d  over  again,  because  they  were  not  indicted  by  their 
full  remuneration  to  the  author,  or  to  publish  decently  proper  Christian  name,  or  because  the  indictment  laid 
printed  or  even  uniform  editions  of  his  works.  There  offence  in  the  parish  of  Giggleswick,  when  in  reality 
is  always  a  great  risk  in  commerce  of  all  sorts,  and  in  it  was  committed  in  the  parish  of  Biggleswade,  or  because 
none  is  more  caution,  foresight,  and  tact  required  than  f^®  allegation  was  that  the  prisoner  had  stolen  a  pair  of 
in  the  publishiug  trade.  It  is,  therefore,  one  which  its  boots,  when  in  reality  he  had  stolon  four  pairs  of  shoes, 
followers  are  most  anxious  to  protect  against  unsempu*  Upon  variances  of  this  kind,  criminals  of  tlie  very  worst 


“  DR.”  SLADE. 

The  appeal  upon  the  Slade  proseention  has  broken 
down  upon  a  very  miserable  technicality,  and  “  Dr.” 
Slade  has  been  triumphantly  acquitted.  We  may  re¬ 
gret  the  result,  but  it  is  impossible  to  question  the  justice 
of  the  decision.  It  is  the  theoiy  of  the  English  laV 
that,  in  behalf  of  a  criminal  who  is  put  upon  his  trial, 
every  possible  technical  point  that  can  be  urged  ought 
to  be  urged.  In  the  good  old  days,  when  the  slightest 
variance  in  the  indictment  was  fatal,  men  got  off  over 


followers  are  most  anxious  to  protect  against  unscrupu¬ 
lous  competition,  and  in  which  the  sense  of  security  ^yp®  Qsed,  in  the  good  old  days,  to  be  repeatedly  ac- 
will  alone  justify  the  placing  of  a  large  capital.  The  quitted.  Since  then  criminal  courts  have  had  given 
principal  difficulty  which  the  New  York  school  has  to  them  large  ^wers  of  amendment  bjr  which,  when 

face  lies  in  the  doubts  which  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  indictment  is  bad  on  the  face  of  it,  or  requires 

public  as  to  their  motives.  The  New  York  firms  main-  alteration,  it  can  be  so  improved  and  modified  as  to 
tain  that  the  conclusion  of  a  copyright  with  England,  meet  the  offence.  This  being  so,  the  manner  in  which 
which  will  protect  English  authors  on  the  one  hand,  Slade  has  contrived  to  evade  the  grip  of  the  law,  is  the 
and  American  bookbinders,  compositors,  stitchers,  type  more  remarkable.  The  certificate  of  his  conviction 
founders  and  the  like,  is  one  which  would  enable  tne  ought  to  have  been  properly  drawn.  As  a  matter  of 
booksellers  to  provide  the  cheapest,  the  best,  and  the  *fact,  it  was  improperly  drawn,  and  bad  on  its  face.  When 
most  attractive  form  of  literature  for  the  public.  f^®  error  was  discovered,  the  counsel  for  the  Crown 

Here,  then,  the  question  rests  for  the  present.  Dr.  ought  to  have  applied  for  leave  to  amend.  Instead  of 
Appleton  has  briefly  and  lucidly  explained  the  various  they  stood  upon  their  rights^ — to  use  their  own 

standpoints  of  American  opinion,  and  has  shown  a  phrase — and  so  allowed  the  conviction  to  be  quashed, 
general  willingness  on  the  part  of  all  schools  to  come  to  The  point  at  issue  was  so  simple,  that  it  is  marvellous 

some  arrangement,  although  Congress,  as  far  as  Mr,  to  find  so  gi^ntic  a  blunder  perpetrated  by  gentlemen 

Morrill’s  committee  speaks  for  it,  declares  any  such  mea-  who,  if  length  of  experience  is  to  go  for  anything,  ought 
sure  impracticable  and  undesirable.  On  this  side  of  the  fo  know  their  business.  According  to  the  statute  under 
Atlantic  we  think  the  same  spirit  of  moderation  and  which  Slade  was  convicted,  every  person  wo®  is  found 
mutual  concession  will  bo  found  to  prevail,  and  English  g®ilfy  of  “  pretending  or  professing  to  tel.  fortunes,  or 
authors  and  English  publishers  will  alike  be  glad  to  see  using  any  subtle  craft,  m^ns,  or  device,  by  palmistry  or 
the  causes  of  so  much  soreness  and  misunderstanding  otherwise,  to  deceive  and  impose  on  any  of  Her  Majesty  s 
removed.  English  publishers,  of  course,  may  say  that  subjects,”  is  liable  to  be  punished  as  a  rogue  and  a 

they  have  no  object  but  to  extend  their  business  in  order  vagabond.  These  words  evidently  specify  a  definito 

to  bo  able  to  offer  better  remuneration  to  English  offence.  The  criminal  must  not  only  use  a  subtle  craft, 
authors;  that  if  they  wish  to  sell  their  works  in  the  means,  or  device  to  deceive  and  impose,  but  the  craft. 
United  States,  it  is  in  no  narrow  spirit  of  selfishness;  means,  or  device  in  question  must  be  by  palmistry  or 
and  that  in  order  to  make  both  American  and  English  otherwise” — “otherwise  being  construed  in  accordance 
books  more  popular  in  this  country,  they  have  themselves  with  well-kno  wn  principles  of  le^l  i^erpretation  as  being 
employed  American  printing  houses,  and  sold  such  f’jusdcmffetieris  with  palmistry.  1  he  offence,  in  short,  w me 


books  more  popular  in  this  country,  they  have  themselves 
employed  American  printing  houses,  and  sold  such 
reprints  amongst  their  own  cheaper  editions.  English 
authors  are,  on  their  part,  ready  to  admit  that  the  fact 
of  there  being  such  an  enormous  English-speaking  and 
English-reading  population  is  an  accident,  and  that  they 
claim  no  exorbitant  rights  based  thereon.  They  cannot 
be  blind  to  nor  unappreciative  of  the  fact  that  for 
every  one  of  their  own  fellow-countrymen  who  knows 
their  names  or  has  read  their  writings,  there  are 
nineteen  Americans  to  whom  both  are  familiar,  and  who 
in  this  manner  are  indirectly  instrumental  in  advancing 
their  fame  and  pecuniary  interests  at  home.  Those, 


the  statute  creates  is  not  that  of  cheating  or  defrauding 
merely,  but  that  of  cheating  or  defrauding  by  palmistry 
or  cognate  means.  Mr.  Flowers,  being  aware  of  this, 
made  out  his  certificate  of  conviction  in  the  very  words 
of  the  statute.  The  Treasury,  acting,  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Stavelcy  Hill,  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  form  and  striking  out  the  words,  “  by 
palmistry  or  otherwise,”  sent  the  certificate  b.ack^  to 
Mr.  Flowers  to  be  re-signed.  The  magistrate,  not  liking 
to  question  the  authority  of  the  Treasury,  siguod  the 
certificate  of  conviction  in  the  amended  form.  The 


iiicir  larue  aiiu  ueuuuiarv  juicxcois  av  uuuic;.  ***vbiv,  -  —  -  -  .  Cn.. 

too,  who  think  they  have  at  first  sight  reason  to  com-  consequence  was,  of  course,  the  objection  raised  by  &cr- 
plain  of  having  suffered  so  much  from  American  repro-  jeant  Ballautine,  that  the  certi  ^  °  Annarentlv  the 

ductions  must  feel  a  certain  pride  in  knowing  that  the  corded  no  offBnee  under  the  Act 
intellectual  superiority  of  Americans  is  in  a  measure  the  Treasury  i  offered  them  but 

owing  to  them,  and  to  the  love  of  reading  which  their  their  blunder.  Leav®  t®  °  ThfmS 

writings  have  sustained,  and  that  this  love  has  been  they  declined  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  mag  stra 
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accordinglj’  quashed  the  conviction  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  bad  on  its  face.  So  ridiculous  a  breakdown  has— — 
perhaps  not  unnaturallj—led  to  the  suspicion  that  occult 
and  mysterious  influences  have  been  used  to  defi^t  the 
ends  of  justice.  There  is,  we  believe,  no  foundation  for 
any  such  assertion.  Dr.  Slade  enjoys,  no  doubt,  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  fashionable  and  influential  patronage, 
but  the  help  it  has  given  him  has  been  little  better  than 
that  of  “  Allie.”  He  has  got  oflT  simply  because  the 
counsel  whom  the  Treasury  thought  fit  to  employ  did 
not  know  their  business,  and  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  put  an  experienced  magistrate  right. 

Fortunately,  the  matter  will  not  be  allowed  to  rest. 
A  iresh  summons  has  been  applied  for,  and  the  whole 
case  will  be  gone  into  again.  The  presiding  magis¬ 
trate  on  the  present  occasion  will  be  not  Mr.  Flowers, 
but  Sir  James  Ingham,  and  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  as  to  the  result.  The  Spiritualists,  of  course,  are 
jubilant  at  the  recent  failure  of  justice,  which  they 
are  pleased  to  claim  as  amounting  to  an  acquittal 
upon  the  merits,  while  they  are  indignant  at  the 
repetition  of  the  prosecution,  and  have  indeed  passed 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  they  regard  tho  entire 
proceedings  as  “  unconstitutional,”  and  view  them  with 
“  disgust.”  This  is  all  very  well,  but  if  the  Spiritualists 
wish  to  help  Slade  they  must  do  something  more  than 
pass  a  vote  of  disgust  at  tho  conduct  of  Professor 
l^nkester.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  case,  it 
is  clear  that  what  it  broke  down  upon  was  the  legal 
technicality,  and,  if  the  Spiritualists  really  wish  the 
matter  gone  into  on  its  merits,  they  ought  not  to  shelter 
themselves  under  points  of  law.  Professor  Lankester  is 
thoroughly  justifi^  in  forcing  the  matter  to  an  issue  one 
way  or  the  other.  Unfortunately,  he  wdll,  in  the  course 
of  the  second  hearing,  have  to  contend  not  only  w’ith  the 
positive  friends  of  spiritualism,  but  also  with  the 
indifferentists.  Tho  modem  Gallio  cares  for  nothing 
after  it  is  a  week  old,  and  has  consequently  arrived  at 
tho  sage  conclusion  that  it  is  high  time  to  let  “  Dr.” 
Slade  alone.  “  It  is  diflBciilt,”  the  Times  profoundly 
observes,  “  to  share  Professor  Lankester’s  crusading  zeal 
in  defence  of  the  dupes  of  Spiritualists.  If  spiritualism 
be  the  imposture,  deliberate  or  unconscious,  which  it -is 
alleged  to  be,  and  which  we  believe  it  to  be,  wo  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  the  persons  who  are  duped  by  it  have 
only  yielded  to  one  form  of  delusion  instead  of  another. 
If  one  ‘  medium  ’  could  be  imprisoned,  another  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  would  soon  supply  his  place,  and  exert  an 
equal  attraction.  After  all,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  effect  of  the  conviction  of  a  person  like  Slade  could, 
with  the  reasonable  part  of  the  community,  have  greater 
effect  than  an  effective  exposure  of  his  proceedings,  by 
publishing  the  result  of  a  thorough  investigation  of 
them.”  The  Times  no  doubt  is  tired  of  the  whole  thing, 
and  would  bo  very  glad  to  see  an  end  of  it.  The 
public  has  lost  all  interest  in  Slade  and  his  rogueries, 
and  the  TimeSf  consequently,  demands  a  nolle  inoscqui, 
on  tho  ground  that,  as  the  case  no  longer  in¬ 
terests  the  British  public,  it  cannot  possibly  matter 
whether  Slade  is  punished  for  his  swindling  or  not.  It 
is  to  bo  hoped  that  adverse  comment  of  this  kind  will 
not  deter  Professor  I^ankester  from  tho  task  to  which  he 
has  set  himself.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that,  after  the  ex¬ 
posure  which  has  taken  place  no  reasonable  man 
entertains  tho  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  character  of 
Slade  and  his  confederate,  Simmonds.  It  is,  however, 
just  as  well  that  a  conclusive  precedent  should  be 
established  to  show  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  between  an  old  woman  who  tells 
fortunes  with  a  pack  of  cards  and  an  American 
“  Doctor  ”  who  declares  that  if  he  holds  a  slate  under 
the  table  the  spirit  of  his  deceased  wdfe  will  write  a 
message  on  it.  Spiritualism  will  never  be  discredited 
as  it  ought  to  be,  until  it  has  been  stamped  as  dis¬ 
reputable,  and  this  result  Professor  Lankester  seems 
determined  to  effect,  at  any  cost  of  time,  trouble,  and 
money. 

At  present  the  only  moral  of  which  the  case  is  capable 
is  that  it  once  more  calls  our  attention  to  the  necessity 
which  exists  for  a  competent  Public  Prosecutor. 


Should  Professor  Lankester  succeed  this  time,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  he  will  not  allow  his  case  to  be  mis¬ 
managed  for  him  by  the  Treasury.  A  fiasco  such 
as  that  of  Monday  last  must  not  be  allowed  to 
occur  again.  The  Middlesex  magistrates,  it  is  true, 
are  not  either  a  very  learned  or  a  very  important 
body.  It  is,  however,  always  as  well  that  justice 
should  not  be  brought  into  contempt ;  and  if  the 
officials  of  the  Treasury  cannot  draw  a  certificate  of 
conviction,  or  get  it  drawn  properly,  it  is  perhaps 
best  that,  although  the  prosecution  is  essentially  a  public 
one,  it  should  yet  be  left  in  private  hands. 


POCKETS. 

If  the  Man  in  tho  Moon,  or  some  equally  uninformed 
person,  were  to  ask  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  for  instance, 
what  was  the  most  important  result  of  modem  civilisa¬ 
tion,  that  eminent  professor  of  sociology  might  reply, 
“  Pockets  !  ”  Certainly,  man’s  progress  has  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  his  pocket,  and  he  never  could  have 
become  what  he  is  without  it.  It  may  almost  be  said 
that  history  is  the  record  of  the  development  of  the 
human  pocket.  God  made  man,  but  man  made  the 
pocket ;  it  is  his  sine  qua  non^  his  alter  egOy  the  connect¬ 
ing  link  between  him  and  the  carnal  world.  And  it 
bids  fair  to  become  something  more  than  this.  It  was 
a  mere  convenience  once  ;  it  is  a  great  social  power  to¬ 
day,  and  our  grandchildren  may  live  to  find  themselves 
its  humble  vassals  and  appendages.  It  is  strange  that 
in  these  book-making  times  no  learned  work  upon  the 
Philosophy  of  Pockets  has  appeared.  It  would  need,  to 
be  sure,  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  calibre  to  deal  with 
Pockets  in  the  Abstract ;  and  unless  Mr.  Carlyle  can  be 
prevailed  on  to  write  a  companion  volume  to  *  Sartor 
Resartus,’  the  world  will  probably  have  to  wait.  Of 
course,  within  the  limits  of  an  article  like  the  pre¬ 
sent,  it  will  be  possible  only  to  suggest  a  few  of  tho 
more  salient  points  which  such  a  work  would  enlarge 
upon. 

Pockets, in  their  moral  aspect,  maybe  regarded  as  tho 
symbol  of  selfishness ;  hence  it  is  improbable  that  they 
existed  before  the  Fall.  But  when  Adam  was  caught 
eating  forbidden  fruit,  he  doubtless  felt  the  need  of  a 
pocket  to  hide  the  core  in  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any 
artificial  receptacle,  he  must  have  thrust  it  inside  his 
cheek.  This  primitive  pocket  is  still  in  use  among 
savages  and  street-arabs  ;  and  we  have  read  somewhere 
(perhaps  it  was  in  Spenser)  of  an  animal  which  pocketed 
its  young  in  the  presence  of  danger  by  swallowing  them. 
Darwinians,  indeed,  may  affirm  that  Adam  borrowed  his 
invention  from  the  monkey  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
who  stuffs  superfluous  nuts  and  gingersnaps  into  a  bag 
sofiiewhere  down  his  neck;  or,  going  back  still  further, 
from  the  original  primal  cell  or  pocket  which  was  the 
progenitor  of  all  living  organisms.  Most  people,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  content  to  begin  with  Adam  ;  and  giving 
him  credit  for  presence  of  mind,  if  not  for  originality, 
proceed  to  trace  the  pocket — the  creature  of  the  ac¬ 
quisitive  instinct — in  its  progress  through  the  ages  which 
have  succeeded  him. 

If  it  be  true  (as  we  believe)  that  pockets  and  cha¬ 
racter  mutually  influence  each  other,  a  profound  student 
of  human  nature  might  infer  the  condition  of  pockets 
at  any  given  period  of  the  world’s  history,  from  an 
analysis  of  tho  moral  state  of  mankind  at  tho  same 
epoch,  and  vice  versa.  Generally  speaking,  the  nomadic 
and  pastoral  nations  appear  to  have  been  content  with 
a  simple  bag,  or  wallet,  slung  over  the  shoulder  or  at¬ 
tached  to  the  belt.  Most  of  the  early  names  for  pocket, 
such  as  the  Latin  pocliia^  the  Anglo-Saxon  poca,  and  the 
Old  English  pohCy  signify  not  pocket  in  the  modem  sense, 
but  pouch.  The  grand  device  of  incorporating  this  pouch 
with  the  dress  would  seem  to  be  of  comparatively  recent 
introduction.  Long  before  that  time,  however,  the  word 
had  entered  both  naturally  and  metaphorically  into  tho 
language  ;  poachers  are  pocketers,  and  the  purchase  of 
a  pig  in  a  poke  is  a  very  ancient  piece  of  folly.  With 
the  increasing  complexity  of  human  life  and  its  supposed 
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necessities,  pockets  maltiplied,  and  apparently  they  will  go 
on  multiplying.  Throw  on  an  ulster  over  your  shooting- 
coat,  and  then  count  how  many  pockets  you  have.  Where 
is  this  to  end  ?  Are  we  at  length  to  become  physical  as 
well  as  moral  microco8m.s  ?  pocket-universes,  gaping  at 
all  points  ?  Shall  we,  by  operation  of  the  law  of 
heredity,  be  bom  into  the  world  with  a  complete  set  of 
pockets ;  and  ultimately,  having  pocketed  everything, 
finish  up  with  pocketing  ourselves,  and  so  circle  back 
to  the  primal  cell  once  more  ?  Or  will  a  reaction  by- 
and-by  set  in,  and  bring  about  a  pocketless  millennium  ? 

The  present,  at  all  events,  is  a  pocket  age ;  the  idea 
of  the  pocket  has  entered  into  almost  every  phase  of 
life ;  and  we  can  hardly  dive  very  deep  into  our  pockets 
without  causing  our  souls  to  wince  !  We  are  moved  by 
a  twofold  impulse — to  discover  pocket  analogies  in 
Nature  and  the  world,  and  to  reduce  Nature  and  the 
world  to  pocket  compass.  In  obedience  to  the  former, 
we  talk  of  nights  dark  as  a  pocket,  of  pocketing  affronts, 
of  a  pocket  conscience,  a  pocket  sheriff,  a  pocket  hero ; 
call  Monaco  a  pocket  kingdon,  and  in  short  ring  a 
thousand  changes  on  the  theme,  such  as  will  recall 
themselves  to  anyone.  In  the  other  direction,  besides 
our  old  familiar  pocket  Bibles,  pocket  pistols,  pocket 
dressing-cases,  and  pocket  overcoats,  we  are  getting 
pocket  bath-tubs,  pocket  easels,  pocket  bedsteads,  pocket 
canoes,  and  pocket  shelter-tents.  At  this  stage  we  need 
no  prophet  to  herald  the  man  who  shall  live  in  a  well- 
furnished  pocket-mansion,  drive  out  in  a  pocket  steam- 
carriage,  profess  a  pocket  religion,  yield  up  a  pocket 
ghost,  and  be  interred  in  a  pocket  coffin.  A  formidable 
monster,  tmly,  is  this  Pocket — a  sorb  of  Frankenstein, 
which  we  have  set  a-going,  but  cannot  control. 

In  order  to  realise  the  fact  that  our  pockets  are,  in 
reality,  our  other  selves  (and  not  our  secondary  solves 
cither)  we  have  only  to  imagine  the  reception  which  an 
individual  destitute  of  pockets,  and  of  what  goes  into 
them,  would  meet  with  in  a  civilised  community.  He 
would  be  lost,  shunned,  a  pariah,  an  outcast,  un- 
succoured  and  unbelieved  in.  Men  are  suspicious  of 
the  most  engaging  stranger  until  they  have,  at  least 
figuratively,  picked  his  pockets ;  and  would  look  askance 
at  their  best  friend  were  he  to  turn  up  some  morning 
pocketless.  More  surely  thau  the  apparel  the  pocket 
now  proclaims  the  man.  We  know  one  another  through 
our  pockets ;  we  love,  and  marry,  and  are  divorced 
through  our  pockets  ;  we  fight,  or  abstain  from  fighting, 
at  the  instance  of  our  pockets ;  in  deference  to  our 
pockets  we  murder,  steal,  and  lie.  When  a  dead  body 
is  found,  we  look,  to  identify  it,  first  in  its  pockets,  and 
only  afterwards  in  its  face  ;  and  that  suicide  must  indeed 
despise  life  who  will  empty  his  pockets  before  committing 
the  rash  act.  A  prisoner’s  pockets  are  searched  as  a 
sign  that  he  is  henceforth  deposed  from  his  position  as 
a  responsible  human  being.  The  test  of  our  power  over 
a  man  is  our  hold  upon  his  pocket  ;  and  there  are 
probably  few  slaves  so  abject  as  not  to  possess  at  least 
one  small  fob  unrifled.  It  is  a  remarkable  anomaly  in 
our  code  of  justice  that  pocket-picking  is  not  made  the 
capital  offence,  since  it  is  the  pickpocket  who  injures  us 
in  our  most  vital  part.  He  is  the  bane  of  our  genera¬ 
tion  ;  he  commits  the  unpardonable  sin ;  his  liand  is 
against'every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand  is  against  him. 
His  most  appropriate  and  most  terrible  punishment 
would  be,  to  be  cast  adrift  upon  the  world  for  ever  dis- 
qualified  from  wearing  a  pocket ;  but  such  a  sentence 
the  sternest  of  Judges  would  shudder  to  inflict,  and  the 
wretched  criminal  would  plead  for  mercy  and  a  halter. 

As  might  bo  expected  from  what  has  been  already 
advanced,  pockets  are  in  many  ways  a  subtle  and  trust¬ 
worthy  index  of  character ;  in  fact,  pochiastry — to  coin 
a  word — is  quite  as  well  worth  studying  as  either  phren- 
<dogy,  palmistry,  or  gramraatomancy.  Whether  we 
consult  the  fashion  of  our  fellows’  pockets,  their  con¬ 
tents,  or  the  peculiar  ways  in  which  they  are  manipu¬ 
lated,  we  shall  find  them  rich  in  suggestions.  A  curious 
observer  might  profitably  spend  a  good  part  of  his  time 
in  a  fashionable  tailor’s  shop — in  the  ostensible  capacity 
of  deputy  assistant-measurer,  perhaps— but  really  w’ith 
An  eye  to  divining  the  souls  of  the  various  customers 


from  their  several  tastes  in  pockets.  He  would  note,  in 
the  first  place,  that  in  the  matter  of  pockets,  and 
in  that  alone,  does  the  fashionable  tailor  aforesaid  per¬ 
mit  his  voteries  any  freedom  of  choice.  He  knows, 
being  wise  in  his  generation,  that  discretion  is  the  better 
part  of  despotism ;  and  that  a  man  will  sooner  submit 
to  wearing  a  fashionable  strait-jacket  than  to  being 
over-ruled — even  in  a  fashionable  direction — in  his 
pockets.  Accordingly  this  young  swell,  of  the  haw-haw 
type,  orders  his  trouser  pockets  to  be  cut  vertically  down 
the  seam  ;  while  that  other,  who  belongs  rather  to  the 
horsey  order,  and  wears  heavy  rings,  broad  sleeve- 
buttons,  fancy  scarf-pin,  and  glittering  watch-chain, 
must  have  his  open  horizontally  in  front  of  the  hip. 
Mark,  agpain,  the  gulf  that  divides  the  gentleman  whoso 
handkerchief  peeps  from  an  outside  breast-pocket  from 
him  who  wears  it  mysteriously  within ;  how  different 
are  both  from  the  respectable  personage  who  produces 
bis  bandanna  from  the  skirts  of  his  black  frock ;  and 
how  superior  are  all  throe  to  the  wretch  who  smuggles 
his  “  wipe  ”  into  the  pocket  of  his  trousers  !  Here  is  a 
school-boy ;  he  cares  little  for  the  appearance  of  his 
pockets,  so  that  they  are  deep  and  stout,  as  his  nature  is 
ardent  and  insatiable.  Yonder  comes  a  yellow-clawed 
stockbroker  who  will  have  buttons  put  to  his  pockets  ! 
and  after  him  a  commercial  traveller,  whose  pockets  are 
a  specialty.  Next — but  space  fails  us,  and  we  must  cut 
this  procession  short. 

When  we  see  an  unkempt,  anxious  individual,  who 
refers  on  all  occasions  to  a  sequestered  inner  breast¬ 
pocket,  as  though  he  owned  nothing  that  was  not  in¬ 
valuable,  we  know  him  for  an  injured  bankrupt  or  a 
deserving  refugee.  A  timid,  retiring  nature  is  preju¬ 
diced  in  favour  of  waistcoat  pockets,  because  he  can  get 
in  and  out  of  them  readily  and  inconspicuously.  Large, 
pompous  men,  on  the  contrary,  love  to  fetch  things 
from  their  tail  pockets,  with  a  grand  sweep  and  a 
flourish.  The  bald-headed,  complacent  philanthropist 
rejoices  in  wide  baggy  pockets,  to  hold  the  overflowings 
of  his  heart ;  footpads  and  suspicious  character.)  like 
baggy  pockets  too,  generally  in  their  overcoats.  A  rich 
country  squire,  with  cheery  voice  and  broad  shoulders, 
prefers  doing  business  with  the  side  pockets  of  his 
knickerbocker  sack-coat,  which  aro  accessible  off-hand, 
and  without  bothering.  And  as  there  are  pockets 
proper  to  different  types  of  men,  so  also  aro  there 
pockets  peculiar  to  all  the  seven  ages,  from  the  child, 
with  his  single  trouser-pocket,  to  the  loan  and  slippered 
pantaloon,  who  feels  for  his  tremulous  snuff-box  and 
gold-bowed  spectacles. 

To  that  branch  of  our  subject  which  deals  with  the 
manipulation  of  pockets  we  have  scarcely  left  ourselves 
room  to  allude,  though  it  involves  much  that  is  curious 
and  interesting.  Pockets  are  a  great  assistance  in 
striking  attitudes,  and  a  man’s  attitudes  betray  him. 
Insolent  wealth  thrusts  its  hands  into  its  trouser 
pockets,  rattles  its  money  at  you,  and  measures  you  from 
your  head  to  your  boots.  There  is  a  species  of  jaunty 
exquisite,  who  poises  his  white  forefinger  and  thumb  in 
the  pocket  of  bis  waistcoat.  There  is  a  bluff,  stern- 
browed  man,  who  shoves  his  fists  defiantly  into  the  side 
pockets  of  his  roundabout  jacket ;  there  is  the  elderly, 
old-fashioned  gentleman,  who  gets  his  slender  hands 
into  the  pockets  of  his  broadcloth  skirt-coat,  and  turns 
his  back  upon  the  fire. 

But  all  these  are  not  a  tithe  of  the  discoveries  wliich 
reward  the  student  who  looks  at  life  through  a  pocket 
lens.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  smaller  a  man’s 
nature  is,  the  more  self-conscious  and  fussy,  the  greater 
his  dependence  on  pockets.  The  more  pocket,  the  less 
man ;  petty  people  run  to  pocket.  But  the  man  who 
ignores  pockets  proves  the  w'ealth  of  his  internal 
resources.  Heroes  make  little  account  of  them — put 
their  hands  in  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
something  out  to  do  good  w'itb.  The  hands  of  simple, 
great,  preoccupied  men,  bang  by  their  sides,  awkwardly 
perhaps,  but  respectably.  Pockets  are  anti-Christian — 
at  least  the  Apostles  bad  none— and  we  shall  look  for 
them  in  vain  in  the  New  Jerusalem.  The  Ideal  is 
pocketless. 
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GBEEN  PASTURES  AND  PICCADILLY. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACK, 

Author  of  *  Ths  Adoenture$  of  a  Phaeton,*  <  The  Prineeu 
of  ThulCf 


CHAPTER  V. 


POLITICS  AND  NIGHTINGALF8. 


The  Lady  Sylvia  was  seated  before  a  mlrrori  and  her  maid 
was  dressing  her  hair.  The  maid  was  a  shrewd,  kindly, 
elderly  person,  who  exercised  a  good  deal  of  control  over  her 
joang  mistress,  and  at  this  moment  she  was  gently  remon¬ 
strating  with  her  for  her  impatience. 

**  I  am  sure,  my  lady,  they  cannot  be  here  for  half  an  hour 
yet,’*  eiud  she. 

**  And  if  I  am  too  soon  P  ”  said  the  young  lady,  with  just  a 
trifle  of  petulance.  I  wish  to  be  too  soon.” 

The  maid  received  this  admonition  with  much  composure, 
and  was  not  driven  by  it  into  scamping  her  work.  In  truth, 
it  was  not  she  who  was  responsible  for  the  hurry,  if  hurry 
there  had  to  be.  There  was  a  book  lying  on  the  table.  It 
was  a  description  of  the  three  Khanates  of  Turkistan,  when  as 
yet  these  were  existing  and  independent  States.  That  was  not 
the  sort  of  book  that  ordinarily  keeps  a  young  lady  late  for 
dressing ;  but  then  there  was  a  considerable  talk  at  this  time 
about  the  advance  of  General  Kaufmann  on  Khiva ;  and  as 
there  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  coming  to  dine 
that  evening  with  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  they 
might  very  probably  refer  to  the  matter;  and  in  that  case 
ought  not  a  certain  young  lady  to  be  able  to  follow  the  con¬ 
versation  with  something  of  intelligent  interest,  when  even 
her  schoolboy  cousin,  Johnnie  Blythe,  could  prattle  away 
about  foreign  politics  for  half  an  hour  at  a  stretch  ? 

**  Thank  you,  Anne,”  said  she,  meekly,  when  the  finishing 
touch  was  put  to  her  dress ;  and  a  couple  of  minutes  after¬ 
wards  she  was  standing  out  of  doors,  on  the  grey  stone  steps, 
in  the  warm  sunset  glow. 

She  made  a  pretty  picture,  as  she  stood  there,  listening  and 
expectant  She  was  dressed  in  a  tight-fitting,  tight-sleeved 
dress  of  cream-white  silk,  and  there  was  not  a  scrap  of  colour, 
or  ribbon,  or  ornament  about  it.  She  wore  no  jewellery ;  there 
was  not  even  a  soft,  thin  line  of  gold  round  her  neck.  But 
there  was  a  white  rose  in  her  brown  hair. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  sound  of  wheels  in  the  distance ;  her 
heart  began  to  throb  a  bit,  and  there  was  a  faint  flush  of 
colour  in  the  pale,  and  calm,  and  serious  face.  But  the  next 
minute  that  flush  had  died  away,  and  only  one  who  knew  her 
well  could  have  told  that  the  girl  was  somewhat  excited,  by 
the  fact  that  the  dark  pupils  of  the  grey  eyes  seemed  a  trifle 
larger  than  usual,  and  full  of  a  warm,  anxious,  glad  light. 

She  caught  sight  of  the  wagonette  as  it  came  rolling  along 
the  avenue  between  the  elms.  A  quick  look  of  pleasure 
flashed  across  her  face.  Then  the  small,  white,  trembling 
fingers  were  nervoasly  closed,  and  a  great  fear  possessed  her 
lest  she  might  too  openly  betray  the  gladness  that  wholly 
filled  her  heart. 

”  How  do  you  do.  Lady  Sylvia  P  ”  cried  Hugh  Balfour,  with 
more  brightness  than  was  usual  with  him,  as  he  came  up  the 
stone  steps,  and  shook  hands  with  her. 

He  WHS  surprised  and  chagrined  by  the  coldness  of  her 
manner.  She  caught  his  eyes  but  for  a  moment,  and  then 
averted  hers,  and  she  seemed  to  withdraw  her  hand  quickly 
from  his  hearty  and  friendly  grasp.  Then  why  should  she  so 
quichly  turn  to  her  father,  and  hope  he  was  not  tired  by  his 
stay  in  London  P  That  was  but  scant  courtesy  to  a  guest ;  she 


had  scarcely  said  a  word  to  him ;  and  her  manner  seemed^either 
extremely  nervous  or  studiously  distant. 

Lord  Willowby — a  tall,  thin,  sallow-faced  man,  who  stooped 
a  little  and  was  slightly  lame — kissed  her,  and  bestowed 
upon  her  a  ferocious  smile.  That  smile  of  his  lordship's, 
once  seen,  was  not  to  be  forgotten.  If  Johnny  Blythe  had 
had  any  eye  for  the  similitudes  in  things;  if  he  had  him¬ 
self  poured  out  a  glass  of  the  mysterious  and  frothy  fluid 
he  had  bought  at  the  ''Fox  and  Hounds;”  if  he  had 
observed  how  the  froth  hissed  up  suddenly  in  the  glass, 
and  how  it  instantly  disappeared  again,  leaving  only  a  blank 
dulness  of  liquid ;  then  he  might  have  been  able  to  say  what 
his  uncle's  smile  was  like.  It  was  a  prodigious  grin  rather 
than  a  smile.  It  flamed  and  shot  all  over  his  contorted  visage, 
wrinkling  up  his  eyes,  and  revealing  his  teeth;  then  it 
instantaneously  disappeared,  leaving  behind  it  the  normal 
gloom  and  depression  of  distinctly  melancholy  features. 

"  I  hope  you  enjoyed  the  drive  over  from  the  station,”  said 
Lady  Sylvia,  in  a  timid  voice,  to  Mr.  Balfour ;  but  her  eyes 
were  still  cast  down.  * 

He  dared  not  tell  her  that  he  had  not  consciously  seen  e 
single  natural  object  all  the  way  over ;  so  full  was  his  heart  of 
the  end  and  aim  of  the  journey. 

"Oh,  beautiful — beautiful,”  said  he.  "It  is  a  charming 
country.  I  am  more  and  more  delighted  with  it  each  time  I 
see  it.  Is  not  that — surely  that  is  Windsor  P  ” 

All  over  the  western  sky  there  was  a  dusky  blaze  of  red  f 
and  at  the  far  horizon-line,  above  the  dark  blue  woods,  there 
was  a  tiny  line  of  transparent  brown — apparently  about  an  inch 
in  length — with  a  small  projection  just  visible  at  each  end.  It 
was  Windsor  Castle ;  but  he  did  not  look  long  at  Windsor 
Castle.  The  girl  had  now  turned  her  eyes  in  that  direction 
too ;  he  had  a  glimpse  of  those  wonderful  clear  depths  under 
the  soft  dark  eyelashes ;  the  pale,  serious,  beautiful  face  caught 
a  touch  of  colour  from  the  glow  iu  the  west  But  why  should 
she  be  so  cold,  so  distant,  so  afraid  P  When  they  went 
into  the  Hall,  he  followed  mechanically  the  man  who  had  been 
told  off  to  wait  on  him.  He  said  nothing  in  reply  when  he 
heard  that  dinner  was  at  seven.  He  could  not  understand  in 
what  way  he  had  offended  her. 

Mechanically,  too,  he  dressed.  Surely  it  was  nothing  he  had 
said  in  the  House  P  That  was  too  absurd :  how  could  Lady 
Sylvia,  brought  up  as  she  had  been,  care  about  what  was  said  or 
done  in  Parliament  ?  And  then  he  grew  to  wonder  at  himself. 
He  was  more  disturbed  by  a  slight  change  of  manner  in  this 
girl  than  by  anything  that  had  happened  to  him  for  years.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  good  nerve  and  fair  self-confidence.  He  was  not 
much  depressed  by  the  hard  things  his  constituents  said  of 
him.  If  a  Minister  snubbed  him  in  answer  to  a  question,  he 
took  the  snub  with  much  composure ;  and  his  knowledge  that 
it  would  appear  in  all  the  papers  next  morning  did  not  at  all 
interfere  with  his  dinner  of  that  evening.  But  now,  had  it 
come  to  this  already,  that  he  should'become  anxious,  disturbed, 
restless,  merely  because  a  girl  had  turned  away  her  eyes  when 
she  spoke  to  him  P 

The  dinner  gong  was  sounding  as  he  went  downstairs.  Ho 
found  Lord  Willowby  and  his  daughter  in  the  drawing-room— 
a  spacious  poorly-furnished  chamber  that  was  kept  pretty  much 
in  shadow  by  a  large  chestnut-tree  just  outside  the  windows. 
Then  a  servant  threw  open  the  great  doors,  and  they  went 
into  the  dining-room.  This,  too,  was  a  large,  airy,  poorly- 
furnished  room ;  but  what  did  that  matter  when  the  red  light 
from  the  west  was  painting  great  squares  of  beautiful  colour  on 
the  walls,  and  when  one  could  look  from  the  windows  away 
over  the  level  country  that  was  now  becoming  blue  and  misty 
under  the  dying  glow  of  the  sunset?  They  had  not  lit 
the  candles  os  yet ;  the  fading  sunlight  was  enough. 
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My  dear  fellow,”  remonstrated  Lord  Willowby,  when  the 
servant  bad  offered  Balfour  two  or  three  sorts  of  wine,  he  re¬ 
fusing  them  all,  “  what  can  I  get  for  you  ?  ” 

**  Nothing,  thank  you.  I  rarely  drink  wine,”  he  said  care¬ 
lessly  ;  I  think.  Lady  Sylvia,  you  said  the  archery  meeting 
was  on  Wednesday  P  ” 

Now  here  occurred  a  strange  thing,  which  was  continued  all 
through  dinner.  Lady  Sylvia  had  apparently  abandoned  her 
reserve.  She  was  talking  freely,  sometimes  eagerly,  and  doing 
what  she  could  to  entertain  her  guest.  But  why  was  it  that 
she  resolutely  refused  to  hear  Balfour’s  praises  of  the  quiet  and 
beautiful  influences  of  a  country  life  j  and  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  archery-meetings,  and  croquet-parties,  and  such 
on  the  contrary  wu  anxious  to  know  all  about 


amused.  Wliere  the  devil  (this  was  what  he  thought)  had 
his  daughter  picked  up  these  notions  P  They  were  not,  so  far 
as  he  knew,  contained  in  any  schoolroom  **  Treasury  of  Know¬ 
ledge.” 

As  the  red  light  faded  out  in  the  west,  and  a  clear  twilight 
filled  the  sky,  it  seemed  to  Balfour  that  there  was  something 
strange  and  mystical  in  the  face  of  the  girl  sitting  opposite  to 
him.  With  those  earnest  and  beautiful  eyes,  and  those  proud 
and  sensitive  lips,  she  might  have  been  an  inspired  poetess  or 
prophetess,  he  imagined ;  leading  her  disciples  aud  worshippers 
I  by  the  earnestness  of  her  look,  and  the  grave,  sweet  melody  of 
her  voice.  As  the  twilight  grew  greyer  within  the  room,  this 
magnetic  influence  seemed  to  grow  stronger  and  stronger.  He 
could  have  believed  there  was  a  subtle  light  shining  in  that 
pale  face.  He  was,  indeed,  in  something  like  a  trance  when 
the  servants  brought  in  the  candles ;  and  then,  when  he  saw 
the  warmer  light  touch  this  magical  and  mystic  face,  and  when 
he  discovered  that  Lady  Sylvia  was  now  less  inclined  to  let 
her  eyes  meet  his,  it  was  with  a  great  regret  he  bade  good-by 
to  the  lingering  and  solenm  twilight  and  the  vision  it  had 
contained. 

Lady  Sylvia  rose  to  withdraw  from  the  table. 

<<Do  you  know,”  said  she  to  Mr.  Balfour,  **  this  is  the  most 
beautiful  time  of  the  day  with  us.  Papa  and  I  always  have 
a  walk  through  the  trees  after  dinner  in  the  evening.  Don’t 
let  him  sit  long.” 

**  As  for  myself,”  said  Balfour,  promptly — he  was  standing 
at  the  time — “  I  never  drink  wine  after  dinner - ” 

And  you  never  drink  wine  during  dinner,”  said  his  host, 
with  a  sadden  and  fierce  smile,  that  instantly  vanished. 

"  Sit  down,  Balfour.  You  must  at  least  try  a  glass  of  that 
Madein.^ 

Thank  yom,  1  mm  mat  nid  the  jooi^ar  man,  with 

ipvmtt  .fnmyffiritty.  1  wtsmU  jaat  as  aeon  go  oat 


trivialities;  but 
the  chances  of  the  Government— whether  it  was  really  un¬ 
popular— why  the  Conservatives  had  refused  to  take  office— 
when  the  dissolution  was  expected— what  the  appeal  to  the 
country  on  the  part  of  Ministers  would  probably  be. 

So  much  for  her.  Her  desire  to  be  instructed  in  these 
matters  was  almost  pathetic.  If  her  heart  could  not  be  said  to 
beat  with  the  great  heart  of  the  people,  that  was  not  her  fault ; 
for  to  her  the  mass  of  her  fellow-countiyraen  was  but  an  ab¬ 
stract  expression  that  she  saw  in  the  newspapers.  But  surely 
she  could  feel  and  g^ve  utterance  to  a  warm  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  a  warm  sympathy  with  those  who  were  giving  up 
day  and  night  to  the  thankless  duties  of  legislation  P 

Now,  ns  for  him.  He  was  all  for  the  countiy  and  green 
fields — for  peace  and  grateful  silence — for  quiet  days,  and  books, 
and  the  singing  of  birds.  What  was  the  good  of  that  turmoil 
they  called  public  life  P  What  effect  could  be  produced  on 
the  character  by  regarding  constantly  that  clamorous  whirl  of 
eager  self-interest,  of  mean  ambitions,  of  hypocrisy,  and  braxen 
impudence,  and  ingratitude  P  F.or  better,  surely,  the  indepen¬ 
dence  and  self-respect  of  a  private  life ;  the  purer  social  and 
physical  atmosphere  of  the  still  country  ways;  the  «m|ifln 
pleasures,  the  freedom  from  care,  the  content  and  rest- 

It  was  not  a  discussion ;  it  was  a  series  o(  saggeftsonu^  (of 
half-declared  preferences.  Lord  Willowby  did  not  jpsak 
much.  He  was  a  melancholy-faced  man ;  and  apathetic  nailil 
there  occurred  the  chance  of  his  getting  a  few  pounds  out  of 
you.  Lady  Sylvia  and  Mr.  Balfour  had  most  of  the  eonverea- 
tion  to  themselves ;  and  the  manner  of  it  has  just  been  indi¬ 
cated. 

Mr.  Balfour  would  know  all  about  the  church  to  which  this 
young  lady  went.  Was  it  High  or  Low,  ancient  or  modem  P 
Had  she  tried  her  hand  at  altar-screens  P  Did  she  help  in  the 
Christmas  decorations  P  Lady  Sylvia  replied  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  briefly.  She  appeared  far  more  interested  in  the  fitva 
fight  then  going  on  between  Cardinal  Cullen  and  Mr.  O'Keefe. 
What  was  Mr.  Balfour’s  opinion  os  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Ike 
Pope  in  Ireland  P 

Mr.  Balfour  was  greatly  charmed  by  the  look  of  the  (dd- 
fashioned  inn  they  had  passed — was  it  the  **Fox  and 
Hounds”?  It  was  so  picturesquely  situated  on  the  high 
bank  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Of  Course,  Lady  Sylvia  had 
noticed  the  curious  painting  on  the  signboard.  Lady  Sylvia, 
looking  very  wise,  and  profound,  and  serious,  seemed  rather 
anxious  to  know  what  were  the  chances  of  the  Permissive 
Bill  ever  being  passed ;  and  what  effect  did  Mr.  Balfour  think 
that  would  have  on  the  country.  She  was  quite  convinced — 
this  person  of  large  experience  of  gaols,  reformatories,  police- 
stations  and  the  like — that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  crimes  committed  in  this  country  were  the  result  of  drink¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  she  complained  that  so  many  con¬ 
flicting  statements  were  made.  How  was  one  to  get  to  know 
how  the  Permissive  Bill  principle  had  worked  in  Maine  P 

Lord  Willowby  only  stared  at  first ;  then  he  began  to  be 


Of  €anat  ii  wm  wiltk  Ike  deepot  ckigriia  tkat  tbs  jovng 
man  focad  kiwMwJf  eaaB|ielled  to  accept  of  this  frir  ceooet; 
and  of  000199  it  was  wiftk  tbs  greatest  relodtanoe  that  Lady 
Sylvia  threw  a  light  scairf  over  her  bead  and  led  the  way  cot 
into  the  cool  dear  eveoiag^.  The  hiids  were  alent  now.  There 
was  a  pale  glow  in  the  nortk-weatetn  skies;  and  that  again  was 
reflected  oo  the  still  boioai  of  the  lake.  As.  they  walked  along 
the  high  atone  temce^  they  caught  sight  of  the  first  trembling 
star,  ferover  the  great  dark  masses  of  the  elms. 

Hot  in  bar  imioeent  and  cagw  desire  to  prove  herself  a 
woonoB  of  tbs  wodd,  aha  woold  not  have  it  that  there  was  any 
special  beaity  about  this  still  night.  The  silence  most  be  op¬ 
pressive  to  him ;  he  would  weary  of  this  lonelioesss  in  a  week. 
Was  there  any  sight  in  the  world  to  be  compare!  to  Piccadilly 
in  the  evening,  with  its  twin  rows  of  gas  lamps  falling  and 
rising  with  the  hollow  and  hill— and  the  whirl  of  carriages— 
the  lighted  windows — and  the  consciousness  that  you  were  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  life  and  thinking  and  excitement  of  a 
great  nation  ? 

“  Wo  are  going  up  the  week  after  next,”  said  Lady  Sylvia, 
to  see  the  Academy.  That  is  Wednesday  the  2l8t ;  and  we 
dine  with  my  uncle  in  the  evening.”  Then  she  added  timidly, 
Johnny  told  me  they  had  sent  you  a  card.” 

He  did  not  answer  the  implied  question  for  a  second  or  two. 
His  heart  was  filled  with  rage  and  indignation.  A\  as  it  f.iir— 
was  it  honourable — to  let  this  innocent  girl,  who  knew  no  more 
of  London  life  or  reputations  than  a  child,  go  to  dino  at  that 
house  P  Must  not  her  father  know  very  well  that  the  cmduct 
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CHAPTER  V. 

POLITICS  AND  NIGHTINGALES. 

The  Lady  Sylvia  was  seated  before  a  mirror,  and  her  maid 
was  dressing  her  hair.  The  maid  was  a  shrewd,  kindly, 
elderly  person,  who  exercised  a  good  deal  of  control  over  her 
young  mistress,  and  at  this  moment  she  was  gently  remon- 
stratiDg  with  her  for  her  impatience. 

I  am  sure,  my  lady,  they  cannot  be  here  for  half  an  hour 
yet,’*  siud  she. 

And  if  I  am  too  soon  P  ”  said  the  young  lady,  with  just  a 
trifle  of  petulance.  I  wish  to  be  too  soon.” 

The  maid  received  this  admonition  with  much  composure, 
and  was  not  driven  by  it  into  scamping  her  work.  In  truth, 
it  was  not  she  who  was  responsible  for  the  hurry,  if  hurry 
there  had  to  be.  There  was  a  book  lying  on  the  table.  It 
was  a  description  of  the  three  Khanates  of  Turkistan,  when  as 
yet  these  were  existing  and  independent  States.  That  was  not 
the  sort  of  book  that  ordinarily  keeps  a  young  lady  late  for 
dressing ;  but  then  there  was  a  considerable  talk  at  this  time 
about  the  advance  of  General  Kaufmann  on  Khiva ;  and  as 
there  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  coming  to  dine 
that  evening  with  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  they 
might  very  probably  refer  to  the  matter;  and  in  that  case 
ought  not  a  certain  young  lady  to  be  able  to  follow  the  con* 
Tersation  with  something  of  intelligent  interest,  when  even 
her  schoolboy  cousin,  Johnnie  Blythe,  could  prattle  away 
about  foreign  politics  for  half  an  hour  at  a  stretch  P 

**  Thank  you,  Anne,”  said  she,  meekly,  when  the  finbhing 
touch  was  put  to  her  dress ;  and  a  couple  of  minutes  after* 
wards  she  was  standing  out  of  doors,  on  the  grey  stone  steps, 
in  the  warm  sunset  glow. 

She  made  a  pretty  picture,  as  she  stood  there,  listening  and 
expectant  She  was  dressed  in  a  tight-fitting,  tight-sleeved 
dress  of  cream-white  silk,  and  there  was  not  a  scrap  of  colour, 
or  ribbin,  or  ornament  about  it.  She  wore  no  jewellery ;  there 
was  not  even  a  soft,  thin  line  of  gold  round  her  neck.  But 
there  was  a  white  rose  in  her  brown  hair. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  sound  of  wheels  in  the  distance ;  her 
heart  began  to  throb  a  bit,  and  there  was  a  faint  fiush  of 
colour  in  the  pale,  and  calm,  and  serious  face.  But  the  next 
minute  that  fiush  had  died  away,  and  only  one  who  knew  her 
well  could  have  told  that  the  girl  was  somewhat  excited,  by 
the  fact  that  the  dark  pupils  of  the  grey  eyes  seemed  a  trifle 
larger  than  usual,  and  full  of  a  warm,  anxious,  glad  light. 

She  caught  sight  of  the  wagonette  as  it  came  rolling  along 
the  avenue  between  the  elms.  A  quick  look  of  pleasure 
flashed  across  her  face.  Then  the  small,  white,  trembling 
fingers  were  nervou-sly  closed,  and  a  great  fear  possessed  her 
lest  she  might  too  openly  betray  the  gladness  that  wholly 
filled  her  heart. 

**  How  do  you  do.  Lady  Sylvia  P  ”  cried  Hugh  Balfour,  with 
more  brightness  than  was  usual  with  him,  as  he  came  up  the 
stone  steps,  and  shook  hands  with  her. 

He  WHS  surprised  and  chagrined  by  the  coldness  of  her 
manner.  She  caught  his  eyes  but  for  a  moment,  and  then 
averted  hers,  and  she  seemed  to  withdraw  her  hand  quickly 
from  his  hearty  and  friendly  grasp.  Then  why  should  she  so 
quickly  turn  to  her  father,  and  hope  he  was  not  tired  by  his 
stay  in  London  P  That  was  but  scant  courtesy  to  a  guest ;  she 


had  scarcely  said  a  word  to  him ;  and  her  manner  seemed^either 
extremely  nervous  or  studiously  distant. 

Lord  Willowby — a  tall,  thin,  sallow-faced  man,  who  stooped 
a  little  and  was  slightly  lame — kissed  her,  and  bestowed 
upon  her  a  ferocious  smile.  That  smile  of  his  lordship’s, 
once  seen,  was  not  to  be  forgotten.  If  Johnny  Blythe  had 
had  any  eye  for  the  similitudes  in  things;  if  he  had  him¬ 
self  poured  out  a  glass  of  the  mysterious  and  frothy  fluid 
he'  had  bought  at  the  ''Fox  and  Hounds;”  if  he  had 
observed  how  the  froth  hissed  up  suddenly  in  the  glass, 
and  how  it  instantly  disappeared  again,  leaving  only  a  blank 
dulness  of  liquid ;  then  he  might  have  been  able  to  say  what 
his  uncle’s  smile  was  like.  It  was  a  prodigious  grin  rather 
than  a  smile.  It  flamed  and  shot  all  over  his  contorted  visage, 
wrinkling  up  his  eyes,  and  revealing  his  teeth ;  then  it 
instantaneously  disappeared,  leaving  behind  it  the  normal 
gloom  and  depression  of  distinctly  melancholy  features. 

"  I  hope  you  enjoyed  the  drive  over  from  the  station,”  said 
Lady  Sylvia,  in  a  timid  voice,  to  Mr.  Balfour ;  but  her  eyes 
were  still  cast  down.  • 

He  dared  not  tell  her  that  he  had  not  consciously  seen  e 
single  natural  object  all  the  way  over ;  so  full  was  his  heart  of 
the  end  and  aim  of  the  journey. 

"Oh,  beautiful — beautiful,”  said  he.  "It  is  a  charming 
country.  I  am  more  and  more  delighted  with  it  each  time  I 
see  it.  Is  not  that — surely  that  is  Windsor  P  ” 

All  over  the  western  sky  there  was  a  dusky  blaze  of  red ; 
and  at  the  far  horizon-line,  above  the  dark  blue  woods,  there 
was  a  tiny  line  of  transparent  brown — apparently  about  an  inch 
in  length — with  a  small  projection  just  visible  at  each  end.  It 
was  Windsor  Castle ;  but  he  did  not  look  long  at  Windsor 
Castle.  The  girl  had  now  turned  her  eyes  in  that  direction 
too ;  he  had  a  glimpse  of  those  wonderful  clear  depths  under 
the  soft  dark  eyelashes ;  the  pale,  serious,  beautiful  face  caught 
a  touch  of  colour  from  the  glow  in  the  west  But  why  should 
she  be  so  cold,  so  distant,  so  afraid  P  When  they  went 
into  the  Hall,  he  followed  mechanically  the  man  who  had  been 
told  off  to  wait  on  him.  He  said  nothing  in  reply  when  he 
heard  that  dinner  was  at  seven.  He  could  not  understand  in 
what  way  he  had  oflended  her. 

Mechanically,  too,  he  dressed.  Surely  it  was  nothing  he  had 
said  in  the  House P  That  was  too  absurd:  how  could  Lady 
Sylvia,  brought  up  as  she  had  been,  care  about  what  was  said  or 
done  in  Parliament  P  And  then  he  grew  to  wonder  at  himself. 
He  was  more  disturbed  by  a  slight  change  of  manner  in  this 
girl  than  by  anything  that  had  happened  to  him  for  years.  He 
was  a  man  of  good  nerve  and  fair  self-confidence.  He  was  not 
much  depressed  by  the  hard  things  his  constituents  said  of 
him.  If  a  Minister  snubbed  him  in  answer  to  a  question,  he 
took  the  snub  with  much  composure ;  and  his  knowledge  that 
it  would  appear  in  all  the  papers  next  morning  did  not  at  all 
interfere  with  his  dinner  of  that  evening.  But  now,  had  it 
come  to  this  already,  that  he  should*become  anxious,  disturbed, 
restless,  merely  because  a  girl  had  turned  away  her  eyes  when 
she  spoke  to  him  P 

The  dinner  gong  was  sounding  as  he  went  downstairs.  He 
found  Lord  Willowby  and  his  daughter  in  the  drawing-room— 
a  spacious  poorly-furuished  chamber  that  was  kept  pretty  much 
in  shadow  by  a  large  chestnut-tree  just  outside  the  windows. 
Then  a  servant  threw  open  the  great  doors,  and  they  went 
into  the  dining-room.  This,  too,  was  a  large,  airy,  poorly- 
famished  room ;  but  what  did  that  matter  when  the  red  light 
from  the  west  was  painting  great  squares  of  beautiful  colour  on 
the  walls,  and  when  one  could  look  from  the  windows  away 
over  the  level  country  that  was  now  becoming  blue  and  misty 
under  the  dying  glow  of  the  sunset  P  They  had  not  lit 
the  candles  as  yet ;  the  fading  sunlight  was  enough. 
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**  Mj  dear  fellow,”  remonstrated  Lord  Willowby,  when  the 
servant  bad  offered  Balfour  two  or  three  sorts  of  wine,  he  re¬ 
fusing  them  all,  “  what  can  I  get  for  you  ?  ” 

**  Nothing,  thank  you.  I  rarely  drink  wine,”  he  said  care¬ 
lessly  j  **  I  think.  Lady  Sylvia,  you  said  the  archery  meeting 
was  on  Wednesday  P  ” 

Now  here  occurred  a  strange  thing,  which  was  continued  all 
through  dinner.  Lady  Sylvia  had  apparently  abandoned  her 
reserve.  She  was  talking  freely,  sometimes  eagerly,  and  doing 
what  she  could  to  entertain  her  guest.  But  why  was  it  that 
she  resolutely  refused  to  hear  Balfour*s  praises  of  the  quiet  and 
beautiful  influences  of  a  country  life  j  and  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  archery-meetings,  and  croquet-parties,  and  such 
trivialities;  but  (m  the  contrary  wm  anxious  to  know  all  about ^ 
the  chances  of  the  Government — whether  it  was  really  un¬ 
popular — why  the  Conservatives  had  refused  to  take  office — 
when  the  dissolution  was  expected — what  the  appeal  to  the 
country  on  the  part  of  Ministers  would  probably  bo. 

So  much  for  her.  Her  desire  to  be  instructed  in  these 
matters  was  almost  pathetic.  If  her  heart  could  not  be  said  to 
beat  with  the  great  heart  of  the  people,  that  was  not  her  fault  j 
for  to  her  the  mass  of  her  fellow-countrymen  was  but  an  ab¬ 
stract  expression  that  she  saw  in  the  newspapers.  But  surely 
she  could  feel  and  give  utterance  to  a  warm  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  a  warm  sympathy  with  those  who  were  giving  up 
day  and  night  to  the  thankless  duties  of  legislation  P 

Now,  ns  for  him.  lie  was  all  for  the  country  and  green 
fields — for  peace  and  grateful  silence — for  quiet  days,  and  books, 
and  the  singing  of  birds.  What  was  the  good  of  that  turmoil 
they  called  public  life  ?  What  eflect  could  be  produced  on 
the  character  by  regarding  constantly  that  clamorous  whirl  of 
eager  self-interest,  of  mean  ambitions,  of  hypocrisy,  and  brazen 
impudence,  and  ingratitude  ?  Far  better,  surely,  the  indepen¬ 
dence  and  self-respect  of  a  private  life ;  the  purer  social  and 
physical  atmosphere  of  the  still  country  ways;  the  simple 
pleasures,  the  freedom  from  care,  the  content  and  rest. 

It  was  not  a  discussion  ;  it  was  a  series  of  suggestions,  of 
half-declared  preferences.  Lord  Willowby  did  not  speak 
much.  He  was  a  melancholy-faced  man ;  and  apathetic  until 
there  occurred  the  chance  of  his  getting  a  few  pounds  out  of 
you.  Lady  Sylvia  and  Mr.  Balfour  had  most  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  to  themselves ;  and  the  manner  of  it  has  just  been  indi¬ 
cated. 

Mr.  Balfour  would  know  all  about  the  church  to  which  this 
young  lady  went  Was  it  High  or  Low,  ancient  or  modem  P 
Had  she  tried  her  hand  at  altar-screens  P  Did  she  help  in  the 
Christmas  decorations  P  Lady  Sylvia  replied  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  briefly.  She  appeared  far  more  interested  in  the  free 
fight  then  going  on  between  Cardinal  Cullen  and  Mr.  O'Keefe. 
What  was  Mr.  Balfour’s  opinion  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Pope  in  Ireland  P 

Mr.  Balfour  was  greatly  charmed  by  the  look  of  the  old- 
fashioned  inn  they  had  passed — ^was  it  the  ^‘Fox  and 
Hounds”?  It  was  so  picturesquely  situated  on  the  high 
bank  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Of  Course,  Lady  Sylvia  had 
noticed  the  curious  painting  on  the  signboard.  Lady  Sylvia, 
looking  very  wise,  and  profound,  and  serious,  seemed  rather 
anxious  to  know  what  were  the  chances  of  the  Permissive 
Bill  ever  being  passed ;  and  what  effect  did  Mr.  Balfour  think 
that  would  have  on  the  country.  She  was  quite  convinced — 
this  person  of  large  experience  of  gaols,  reformatories,  police- 
stations  and  the  like — that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  crimes  committed  in  this  country  were  the  result  of  drink¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  band,  she  complained  that  so  many  con¬ 
flicting  statements  were  made.  How  was  one  to  get  to  know 
how  the  Permissive  Bill  principle  had  worked  in  Maine  ? 

Lord  Willowby  only  stared  at  first ;  then  he  began  to  be 


amused.  Wkere  the  devil  (this  was  what  he  thought)  had 
his  daughter  picked  up  these  notions  P  They  were  not,  so  far 
as  he  knew,  contained  in  any  schoolroom  **  Treasury  of  Know¬ 
ledge.” 

As  the  red  light  faded  out  in  the  west,  and  a  clear  twilight 
filled  the  sky,  it  seemed  to  Balfour  that  there  was  aomethiog 
strange  and  mystical  in  the  face  of  the  girl  sitting  opposite  to 
him.  With  those  earnest  and  beautiful  eyes,  and  those  proud 
and  sensitive  lips,  she  might  have  been  an  inspired  poetess  or 
prophetess,  be  imagined ;  leading  her  disciples  aud  worshippers 
by  the  earnestness  of  her  look,  and  the  grave,  sweet  melody  of 
her  voice.  As  the  twilight  grew  greyer  within  the  room,  this 
magnetic  influence  seemed  to  grow  stronger  and  stronger.  He 
could  have  believed  there  was  a  subtle  light  shining  in  that 
pale  face.  He  was,  indeed,  in  something  like  a  trance  when 
the  servants  brought  in  the  candles ;  and  then,  when  he  saw 
the  warmer  light  touch  this  magical  and  mystic  face,  and  when 
he  discovered  that  Lady  Sylvia  was  now  less  inclined  to  let 
her  eyes  meet  his,  it  was  with  a  great  regret  he  bade  good-by 
to  the  lingering  and  solemn  twilight  and  the  vision  it  had 
contained. 

Lady  Sylvia  rose  to  withdraw  from  the  table. 

**Do  you  know,”  said  she  to  Mr.  Btilfour,  **  this  is  the  most 
beautiful  time  of  the  day  with  us.  Papa  and  I  always  have 
a  walk  through  the  trees  after  dinner  in  the  evening.  Don’t 
let  him  sit  long.” 

As  for  myself,”  said  Balfour,  promptly— he  was  standing 
at  the  time — “  I  never  drink  wine  after  dinner—  ” 

**  And  you  never  drink  wine  during  dinner,”  said  his  host, 
with  a  sudden  and  fierce  smile,  that  instantly  vanished. 

**  Sit  down,  Balfour.  You  must  at  least  try  a  glass  of  that 
Madeira.” 

Thank  you,  I  am  not  thirsty,”  siud  the  younger  man,  with 
great  simplicity.  Really,  1  would  just  as  soon  go  out 
now — “  ” 

“  Oh,  by  all  means,”  said  his  host,  good-naturedly.  **  But 
don’t  hurry  any  other  man’s  cattle.  Sylvia  will  take  you  for  a 
stroll  to  the  lake  and  back — perhaps  you  may  hear  a  nightingale. 

I  shall  join  you  presently.” 

Of  course  it  was  with  the  deepest  chagrin  that  the  young 
man  found  himself  compelled  to  accept  of  this  fur  escort ; 
and  of  course  it  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  Lady 
Sylvia  threw  a  light  scarf  over  her  head  and  led  the  way  out 
into  the  cool  clear  evening.  The  birds  were  silent  now.  There 
was  a  pale  glow  in  the  north-western  skies ;  and  that  again  was 
reflected  on  the  still  bosom  of  the  lake.  As. they  walked  along 
the  high  stone  terrace,  they  caught  sight  of  the  first  trembling 
star,  far  over  the  great  dark  masses  of  the  elms. 

But  in  her  innocent  and  eager  desire  to  prove  herself  a 
woman  of  the  world,  she  would  not  have  it  that  there  was  any 
special  beauty  about  this  still  night.  The  silence  must  be  op¬ 
pressive  to  him ;  he  would  weary  of  this  lonelinesss  in  a  week. 
Was  there  any  sight  in  tho  world  to  be  compare!  to  Piccadilly 
in  the  evening,  with  its  twin  rows  of  gas  lamps  falling  and 
rising  with  the  hollow  and  hill — and  the  whirl  of  carriages— 
the  lighted  windows — and  the  consciousness  that  you  were  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  life  and  thinking  and  excitement  of  a 
great  nation  P 

“  We  aro  going  up  tho  week  after  next,”  said  Lady  Sylvia, 
‘‘  to  see  the  Academy.  That  is  Wednesday  tho  2l8t ;  and  we 
dine  with  my  uncle  in  the  evening.”  Then  she  added  timidly, 
”  Johnny  told  mo  they  had  sent  you  a  card.” 

He  did  not  answer  the  implied  question  for  a  second  or  two. 
His  heart  was  tilled  with  rage  and  indignation.  Was  it  fair— 
was  it  honourable — to  let  this  innocent  girl,  who  knew  no  more 
of  London  life  or  reputations  than  a  child,  go  to  dine  at  that 
house  ?  Must  not  her  father  know  very  well  that  the  c induct 
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of  Major  the  Honourable  Stephen  Blythe,  in  regard  to  a  betting  a  great  destruction.  Such  was  the  man  whose  career 
traujaction,  was  at  that  very  time  under  the  consideraUon  of  Miss  Jacob  has  written  for  us  with  much  care,  and 
~  studious,  if  not  always  successful,  impartiality — a 

the  committee  of  the  C—  Club  P  ^  summarise  and  define. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  fierce  Tirtue  about  this  young  man,  W’g  (Jq  not  intend  our  review  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
but  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  would  have  been  so  indignant  had  jxxik,  which  deserves  to  be  read  throughout,  but 

any  other  girl  told  him  merely  that  she  was  going  to  dine  with  rather  to  aid  our  readers  in  the  examination  of  a  re- 


her  uncle— that  uncle,  moreover,  being  heir  presumptive  to  an 
earldom,  and  not  as  yet  convicted  of  having  done  anything  un¬ 
usually  disreputable.  But  somehow  the  notion  got  into  Bal¬ 
four's  head  that  this  poor  girl  was  not  half  well  enough  looked 
after.  She  was  left  here  all  by  herself,  when  her  father  was 
enjoying  himself  in  London.  She  needed  more  careful,  and 
t3Dder,  and  loving  guidance.  And  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  The 
anxiety  young  men  show  to  undertake  the  protection  of  inno¬ 
cent  maidens  is  quite  touching. 

**  Yes,"  said  he  suddenly.  shall  dine  with  Major  Blythe 
on  the  21st." 

He  had  that  very  day  written  to  say  he  would  not.  But  a 


markable  character  under  singular  and  romantic  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  book  in  which  the  life  is  preserved 
for  us  is  well  got  up,  excepting  always  tlie  wretched 
engraving  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  from  a  photograph 
taken  late  in  life,  and  after  severe  illness.  It  gpves  no 
notion  whatever  of  one  who,  in  his  prime,  was  not  only 
a  very  striking-looking  but  a  very  handsome  man. 

James  Brooke  was  born  at  Benares  in  the  spring  of 
1803.  The  son  of  a  Bengal  civilian,  it  was  natural  that 
India  should  be  chosen  for  his  career,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  obtained  his  commission  in  the  Bengal 
army.  His  youth  had  in  it  nothing  striking  save  high 
spirits,  a  tendency  to  escape  the  control  of  schools  and 
home  tutors,  and  a  winning  attractiveness  both  for  school 
and  home  companions.  To  his  sisters  and  their  friends 


shilling  telegram  would  put  that  right ;  and  would  also  enable  he  was  tenderer  and  far  more  expansive  than  is  common 
Major  Blythe  to  borrow  tt  five-pound  note  from  him  on  the  first  in  the  ordinary  schoolboy.  Wounded  in  the  Burmese 
possible  occasion  twenty-one,  and  disabled  for 

And  .0  these  two  walked  together,  on  the  high  stone  terrace,  in  despatches 

in  the  fading  twilight,  and  under  the  gathering  stars.  And  ns  n  ^hat  enterprising  officer.”  A  series  of  accidents 
they  came  near  to  one  dark  patch  of  shrubbery,  lo  1  the  strange  changed  his  course  in  life.  Returning  to  India  after  his 
silence  was  burst  asunder  by  the  rich,  full  song  of  a  nightingale  j  furlough  had  expired,  he  was  shipwrecked  off  the  Isle 

and  they  stood  still  to  hear.  It  was  a  song  of  love  he  sang— of  of  Wight,  and  escaped  with  his  heal  th  once  more  so 

1  ,  .1  j  au  J  1*  UA  r  •  UA  u  ij  shaken  that  it  was  six  months  before  he  could  start  for 

love,  and  youth,  and  the  delight  of  summer  nights :  how  could  tj*  *  r»AAi.*  i  i*a  j 

>  y  o  o  India  again.  But  this  voyage  also  was  disastrous,  and. 


they  but  stand  still  to  hear  ? 


taking  nearly  six  months  on  the  way,  ho  arrived  at 
Madras  too  late  to  get  to  Calcutta  by  the  utmost  limit 
of  his  leave.  He  resigned  the  service,  ignorant  of  the  fact 
LITEllATURE.  I  that  his  father,  fearing  detention  of  the  ship,- had  already 

^  *  gained  his  plea  that  the  leave  might  bo  extended  if  the 

ship  were  detained  by  weather.  The  Coart  of  Directors 
THE  RAJA  OF  SARAWAK.  reserved  their  decision  under  this  complication  of  affairs 

The  Bqja  of  Sarau^k.  An  Account  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  tiH  the  young  officer  should  return  to  England;  but 

LL.D.  By  Gertrude  L.  Jacob.  London :  Macmillan  and  Co.  when  he  returned,  no  further  application  was  made,  for 
1876.  he  had  seen  the  land  which  was  his  fate.  He  sailed  to 

When  Charles  Kingsley  had  finished  his  novel  England  in  the  same  ship  which  had  taken  him  out,  vid 
*  Westward  Ho  !  ’  and  wished  to  bridge  the  gulf  that  China  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  eight  months 
divides  the  present  age  from  “  the  spacious  times  of  this  voyage  were  spent  in  studies  for  which  his  pre- 
great  Elizabeth,”  he  did  so  by  a  dedication  showing  that  vious  life  had  afforded  little  preparation.  He  turned  his 
in  his  eyes  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  enthusiasm  which  attention  to  theology,  gave  up  the  doctrine  of  the 
had  stirred  Drake  and  Raleigh  was  that  which  moved  Trinity  once  for  all,  and  was  interested  in  the  differences 
some  at  least  of  contemporary  Englishmen.  He  in-  between  the  Evangelists.  Thirty  years  later  he  was  an 
scribed  his  work  to  George  Sclwyn,  Bishop  of  New  ardent  supporter  of,  and  controversialist  for,  the  Bishop 
Zealand,  and  James  Brooke,  Raja  of  Sarawak.  It  is  of  Natal.  But  the  tedium  of  tho  voyage  was  enlivened 
hard,  perhaps,  for  those  who  do  not  remember  or  do  not  by  at  least  one  boyish  freak,  in  which  he  penetrated  dis- 
sympathiso  with  the  visionary  hopes  of  near  thirty  years  gaisod  into  Canton,  and,  having  smashed  sacred  lanterns, 
since  to  recognise  any  great  heroism  in  the  Bishop  of  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  This  was  very  unlike  his 
Lichfield  and  tho  other  two  lato  occupants  of  Colonial  after  respect  for  all  kinds  of  native  observances  and  be- 
sees,  who  aid  him  in  the  administration  of  his  English  liefs.  He  returned  to  England,  and,  then  aged  thirty, 
diocese,  but  in  the  case  of  Raja  Brooke,  no  after  events  was,  in  the  words  of  a  lady  who  having  been  one 
falsified  Kingsley's  happy  instinct.  In  his  character  on  of  his  early  playmates,  survives  to  describe  him,  “quite 
nil  its  sides,  and  in  tho  events  of  his  life  from  early  man-  charming,  able  apparently  to  do  anything,  and  learn 
hood  to  his  grave,  James  Brooke  was  an  Elizabethan  anything,  and  bo  anything  he  chose.”  In  politics  he 
adventurer  to  whom  the  nineteenth  century  gave  birth  was  a  strong.  Radical,  and  such  in  theory  he  remained 
as  by  accident.  His  deeds,  which  find  many  a  parallel  till  the  end,  but  his  deeds  were  as  “  thorough  ”  as  thoso 
three  centuries  ago,  were  quite  unique  in  our  own  day  ;  of  any  cavalier ;  while  his  strongest  supporters  in  the 

!•  1  _ ? _ 1  ^  • _ t  •  n  1  TT _ _  _ 1 _  1  _  _  _  /•!  1 


his  unreserved,  almost  passionate  friendships  recall  to  House  of  Commons,  when  ho .  was  afterwards  assailed, 
memory  in  our  more  reticent  days,  which  repress  the  dc-  were  Mr.  Henry  Drummond  and  Sir  Robert  Hany 
claratiunof  strong  feeling,  tho  tone  of  Shakespeare's  son-  Inglis. 

nets;  his  relations  with  women,  when  once  he  determined  These  decided  views  in  politics  were  so  different 
that  love  was  not  for  him,  had  in  them  a  chivalrous  inti-  to  thoso  of  his  family  as  to  put  an  end  to  a  plan, 
mucy  which  is  by  no  means  frequent;  his  interest  in  savage  for  some  time  discussed,  that  James  Brooke  should 
races  recalls  that  of  the  English  colonisers  of  America  stand  for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  he  determined  to 
rather  than  oftheSi)ani8hcouqnerors,anda  career  under-  buy  a  ship  and  sail  for  tho  East  as  a  trader.  Ho  dc- 
taken  for  gain  passed  into  one  of  a  noble  and  self-  sired,  says  his  biographer,  to  “  combine  mercantile 
denying  philanthropy,  as  did  those  of  his  prototypes,  speculation  with  opportunities  for  adventure  and  dis- 
Humane,  tender-hearted  as  a  woman,  with,  physically,  covery.''  No  man  was  ever  more  simple  in  his  personal 
a  small  almost  feminine  hand,  he  could  yet,  when  his  habits  than  James  Brooke,  and  in  desiring  wealth  he 
blood  was  up,  wield  sword  or  rifle  with  equal  ruthless,  wished  it  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  how  he  was  to 
ness  and  strength,  and  human  life  was  nothing  to  him  use  it  and  his  life  for  others.  The  desire  of  power  had 
when  that  which  was  higher  than  individual  life—  as  yet  scarcely  dawned  on  him ;  to  make  great  wealth 
civilisation,  peace,  commerce— seemed  attainable  through  1  was  the  only  way  which  seemed  open  to  his  restless 
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energy  and  ambition.  He  had  had  to  put  away  from 
him  the  one  love  of  his  life,  for  reasons  into  which  Miss 
Jacob  does  not  enter,  nor  need  we,  further  than  to  say 
they  were  at  once  unusual,  and  most  creditable 
to  both  sides,  and  he  needed  change  and  excitement, 
which  to  him  were  always  rest.  “About  trade,”  wrote 
his  sensible  old  father,  “  you  are  quite  ignorant,  and 
there  is  no  pursuit  for  which  you  are  less  suited.  The 
China  mania  is  not  trade ;  it  is  mere  speculation,  and 
after  all  are  not  traders  for  the  greater  part  a  tribe 
of  smugglers  ?  ”  He  advanced  the  money,  however, 
which  his  son  wanted,  the  brig  Fiiidliy  sailed,  Brooke 
and  his  partner  did  not  agree,  and  the  voyage  which  took 
him  again  to  China  was  a  complete  failure  in  all  respects. 
But  James  Brooke’s  own  mind  had  changed,  or  rather 
his  purposes  were  cleared  to  him ;  adventure,  which  , 
with  him  always  meant  honourable  adventure,  was  his  | 
future  object,  and  he  could  allow  no  control,  no  inter¬ 
ference.  “  I  should  banish  trade,”  he  writes,  “  as  inter-, 
fering  with  the  main  end  of  the  voyage,  and  retain  the 
whole  and  sole  authority  in  my  own  hands.” 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brooke  placed  his  son  in 
possession  of  30,000i. ;  a  somewhat  larger  sura  would 
have  been  his  share  had  it  not  been  anticipated  by  the 
voyage  of  the  Findlay ^  and  the  luckless  Indian  voyages, 
and  the  eastward  expedition  revived  in  full  vigour. 
Meanwhile  theological  reading  filled  a  largo  part  of 
Brooke’s  leisure  time,  and  dogma  as  such  dropped  away 
from  him  onco  for  all.  “My  religious  goddess,”  he  says, 

“  will  not  bo  quite  naked,  but  she  discards  much  of  the 
meretricious  ornament  heaped  on  her  by  the  zeal  and 
ill  judgment  of  her  votaries.”  Before  starting  for  Borneo 
in  1838  James  Brooke  published  in  the  Aihcnceum  and 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society  a  prospectus 
of  his  voyage.  That  the  countries  of  the  Malay  Archi¬ 
pelago  were  relapsing  further  into  barbarism,  and  needed 
Western  help,  that  Dutch  rule  was  really  weak,  selfish, 
and  shortsighted,  that  slavery  (and  with  it  piracy) 

“  existed  in  its  w'orst  and  most  exaggerated  form  in  the 
East,”  that  a  great  field  for  English  trade  and  influence 
were  easily  to  be  opened,  were  the  main  positions  of  this 
paper,  and  that  under  these  circumstances  he  “  con¬ 
sidered  that  individual  circumstances  may  be  usefully 
applied  to  rouse  the  zeal  of  slumbering  philanthropy  and 
lead  the  way  to  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.”  Since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  so  large  a 
scheme  was  never  undertaken  by  a  private  gentleman  in 
a  yacht  of  142  tons  burthen.  She  was  named  the 
Jtoyallsty  and  her  crew  consisted  of  nineteen  men. 

The  voyage  was  very  successful.  After  three  months 
in  Borneo,  James  Brooke  summed  np  results  in  a  letter 
to  a  fHend,  dated  October  10,  1839.  “  I  have  been  able 

to  establish  the  most  intimate  and  friendly  footing  with 
the  Raja  of  Borneo,  and  I  have  every  prospect  of  being 
able,  in  the  ensuing  season,  to  see  the  whole  of  his 
country.  .  .  .  We  have  surveyed  130  or  140  miles 
of  coast  never  before  visited  by  Europeans.  ...  I 
have  lived  among  a  Dyak  tribe  .  .  .  so  as  to  become 

well  acquainted  with  their  habits,  manners,  and  customs, 
and  in  some  measure  their  language.  ...  In  trade 
I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  an  excellent  footing  with 
the  Borneans,  and  a  free  permission  that  English  vessels 
may  trade  with  Borneo.  The  Dutch  are  making  great 
eflbrts  to  effect  the  same  objects.”  Nothing  was  further 
from  his  thoughts  than  that  he  should .  find  a  home  in 
Borneo.  “  I  have,  for  his  own  safety,  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  him  [the  Sultan]  never  to  allow  any  govern¬ 
ment,  OP  any  body  of  white  men,  to  settle  in  his 
country.” 

On  returning  to  Sarawak  just  a  year  later,  he  found 
the  rebellion,  which  had  prevented  his  seeing  the 
country  before,  in  full  force,  and  Muda  Hassim,  uncle 
and  heir  presumptive  of  the  Sultan,  entreated  his 
assistance  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  end.  Of  course 
Brooke  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  wdth  the  matter, 
but  he  liked  the  little  Raja ;  if  the  war  ended,  Muda 
Hassim  promised  to  go  with  him  through  Borneo,  and 
ho  hoped  to  check  barbarity  at  the  close  of  warfare,  to 
stop  needless  bloodshed,  and  save  the  women  and 
children.  Under  these  circumstances,  Brooke  con¬ 


sented,  and  threw  himself  eagerly  into  the  matter ;  with 
him  was  no  hestitation  when  once  a  thing  was  to  be 
done.  The  Royalisfs  guns  were  brought  ashore,  and 
taken  up  the  river,  to  bo  used  against  the  enemy’s 
position,  but  the  motley  army  was  afraid,  and  Brooke 
told  Muda  Hassim  ho  could  stand  this  shilly-shally  no 
longer,  and  would  go.  “  His  deep  regret  was  so  visible 
that  even  all  the  self-command  of  the  native  could  not 
disguise  it.  He  bogged,  he  entreated,  me  to  stay,  and 
offered  me  the  country  of  Sin^wan  and  Sarawak,  its 
government  and  its  trade,  if  I  would  only  stop  and  not 
desert  him.”  The  offer  was  not  formally  accepted, 
neither  was  it  refused,  but  Brooke  stayed  and  quelled 
the  rebellion  without  massacre,  restraining  the  con¬ 
querors  even  from  pillage;  Muda  BLassim  kept  his  word, 
not  without  some  difficulty  as  to  the  precise  terms, 
and  the  English  gentleman,  by  a  formal  cession,  with 
!  the  signature  of  the  Sultan,  becamo  Raja  of  an  Easict  n 
State. 

The  Raja  had  before  him  at  onco  the  difficult  pro¬ 
blem  how  to  govern,  and  he  began  to  solve  it  simply  and 
patriarchially.  Ho  heard  all  causes  himself  in  open 
court,  assisted  by  native  assessors,  and  he  drew  up  a 
body  of  laws  framed  on  the  ancient  code  of  Borneo,  in 
which  he  found  all  that  ho  required  ;  the  old  machinery 
of  all  kinds  was  preserved.  This  was  the  foundation 
of  Brooke’s  good  government ;  that  it  was  good  no  one 
ever  questioned.  When  grave  charges  were  brought 
against  him,  the  only  one  which  was  of  any  weight 
whatever,  the  only  one  which  deserved  attention  for  a 
moment,  had  relation  to  the  mode  in  which  ho  repressed 
piracy,  or  put  down  tribes  not  his  immediate  subjects  ; 
no  word,  or  next  to  no  word,  was  spoken  against  his 
administration.  And  this  is  much  to  say.  The  main 
fault  of  all  Western  occupation  of  the  East  has  arisen 
from  forgetfulness  that  the  civilisation  of  the  East  and 
West  are  radically  different,  and  cannot  run  in  the  samo 
channel.  Institutions,  habits,  tone,  in  some  degree  even 
morals,  which  suit  one  race  are  totally  unsnited  and  im¬ 
possible  to  another.  Brooke  w’as  not  one  who  would 
force  the  Ethiopian  to  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard 
his  spots ;  he  would  improve  his  Bornean  people  so  as  to 
make  them  better  Borneans,  not  weak  copies  of  English¬ 
men,  and  he  succeeded.  If  the  English  Raj  in  Sarawak 
ended  to-morrow,  the  whole  nation  has  been  raised  by 
the  wholesome  Western  influence  of  forty  years. 

Two  native  customs  were  to  be  put  down  at  once,  and 
by  force — Malay  piracy,  and  head-taking  by  certain  tribes 
of  Dyaks.  It  is  quite  clear  that  he  determined  on  this 
not  only  or  chiefly  to  consolidate  his  rule,  but  because  in 
these  lay  the  sources  of  the  slavery  and  murder  which 
stopped  all  true  progress.  “  I  apprehend  no  danger,” 
he  wrote  to  his  mother,  when  starting  on  an  expedition 
against  the  pirates,  “  yet  danger  and  death  are  ever 
near  to  man ;  and  if  it  be  the  latter  overtakes  me, 
remember,  my  mother,  that  I  have  died  as  I  have  lived, 
with  the  purest  feelings  of  affection  towards  you,  and 
that  I  have  died  nobly,  trying  to  benefit  my  fellow 
creatures.”  For  great  part  of  his  warfare  against  piracy 
the  Raja  had  the  assistance  of  the  Queen’s  ships  then 
in  Eastern  waters ;  and  though  Sir  Henry  Keppel,  if  not 
others,  acted  on  his  own  responsibility,  their  com¬ 
manders  must  at  least  have  considered  that,  in  acting  os 
they  did,  they  were  aiding  nothing  inhuman  or  incon¬ 
sistent  with  English  tradition. 

James  Brooke,  no  doubt,  believed  more  than  we  do  in 
the  divine  power  of  race,  that  God  has  given  into  the 
hands  of  Europeans,  and  above  all  into  the  hands  of 
Englishmen,  all  men  of  black,  copper,  and  yellow  skins 
to  be  improved  and  civilised.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very 
different  theory  to  that  which  was  held  by  the  man 
Eyre  in  Jamaica — if  he  indeed  had  any  theory  at  all,  and 
did  not  act  under  the  mere  instinct  of  a  wild  panic — it 
is  one  which  has  dono  much  for  the  East,  and  is  not 
without  its  plausible  side.  There  are  things  which  if  a 
man  sees  ho  cannot  tolorato,  and  no  considerations  of 
how  far  ho  is  in  his  legal  rights,  or  how  far  he  should 
bo  at  all  where  ho  can  see  such  things,  withhold  him  for 
a  moment.  Such  was  the  case  with  James  Brooke.  He 
saw  piracy,  slavery,  murder,  and  put  it  down  he  would 
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and  did.  If  in  so  doing  ho  was  without  scrnplo  and 
withonfc  ruth,  he  was  only  bo  as  Cromwell  was,  and 
as  other  great  kings  of  men  have  been  before  him. 
When  once  Brooke  had  decided  to  do  a  thing — and 
none  who  knew  him  ever  doubted  that  all  his  decisions 
were  conscientious — no  considerations  ever  stood  in  his 
way  for  a  moment,  no  regrets  ever  disturbed  his  peace. 
It  was  to  him  as  an  axiom  that  it  was  expedient  not 
only  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  but  that 
one  thousand  should  die  if  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
civilisation  might  thereby  be  advanced.  If  the  end  ever 
justifies  the  means,  the  means  by  which  Bornean  piracy 
was  suppressed  is  justified. 

In  1847  James  Brooke  revisited  England,  and  dis¬ 
tinctions  were  showered  thickly  on  him,  that  which  he 
valued  most  being  his  knighthood ;  not  that  he  cared  for 
titles  as  such,  but  because  such  recognition  by  the 
Government  strengthened  his  rule  in  Sarawak.  No 
mutterings  were  heard  of  any  coming  storm,  and  the 
few  months  spent  at  home  were  crowded  with  honours. 
Those  who  can  remember  the  time  of  which  we  write 
will  remark  that  Miss  Jacob  has  greatly  understated 
the  enthusiasm  which  was  felt  for  the  man  who 
had  done  so  much,  and  was  expected  to  do  far  more. 
The  more,  was  to  be  in  fact  the  establishment  of  a 
bishopric  at  Sarawak,  or  nominally  of  Labuan,  which 
had  l^en  ceded  to  England,  so  that  the  Bishop  could  be 
subject  to  English  rule.  We  well  remember  seeing, 
now  thirty  years  ago,  the  Raja’s  MS.  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  the  Mission.  He  was  not  orthodox — 
ho  never  pretended  to  be ;  he  had  no  special  agreement 
with  the  Church  of  England,  but  he  considered  it  the 
freest  form  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  he  desired 
to  introduce  into  Borneo.  Hstd  the  Church  of  England 
not  taken  up  the  work,  he  would  have  cordially  wel¬ 
comed  any  other  sect  which  seemed  at  once  free  and 
patient. 

Soon  after  Sir  James  Brooke’s  return  to  Sarawak,  a 
storm  of  vituperation  broke  upon  him.  There  were 
some  in  England  who  looked  with  honest  distress  at 
what  had  been  done,  mainly  as  we  believe  from  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  the  facts;  there  were  others,  blatant 
and  mischievous  persons,  who  were  at  once  reckless  in 
their  statements  and  careless  whence  they  drew  the 
slender  grounds  for  them.  These  were  first  Mr. 
Wise,  once  a  trusted  agent  of  Sir  James  Brooke, 
now  dismissed  and  discredited  for  having  acted  against 
all  instructions,  a  witness  hostile  and  unscrupulous ; 
secondly,  a  runaway  convict ;  and,  thirdly,  an  anonymous 
Ix)ndon  merchant.  Space  would  fail  were  we  to  attempt 
to  unravel  the  whole  of  the  assertions  and  counter-as¬ 
sertions  into  which  Miss  Jacob  goes  with  great  but  not 
needless  detail.  Enough  to  say  that  Lord  Palmerston’s 
letter  as  Foreign  Secretary  contained  the  conclusions  at 
which  each  Government  which  had  to  deal  with  the 
matter  arrived,  though  the  conclusion  in  some  cases  was 
arrived  at  unwillingly  and  unsympathetically.  Lord 
Palmerston,  writing  in  1850,  finds  the  Raja’s  explana¬ 
tions  and  statements  “  perfectly  satisfactory,”  and, 
further,  that  ”  Her  Majesty’s  Government  fully  approve 
the  course  which  you  havo  pursued  for  the  suppression 
of  wholesale  piracy  in  the  seas  adjoining  to  Borneo ;  and  I 
have  to  instruct  you  to  follow  the  same  course  whenever  ne¬ 
cessity  shall  arise.”  The  Parliamentary  minorities  against 
the  Rsja  were  twenty  and  twenty-nine  respectively.  The 
result  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  at  Singapore  in  1855 
was  substantially  the  same — a  complete  breakdown  of 
every  charge  against  the  Raja.  That  the  Commis¬ 
sion  should  have  been  granted  at  all  was  evidently  a 
weak  and  unworthy  yielding  to  popular  clamour.  The 
coalition  Government  was  perfectly  aware  what  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  inquiry  would  be  ;  they  had  not  the  courage 
to  uphold  one  to  whom  the  granting  such  inquiry  was 
an  insult  and  humiliation.  Yet  on  the  minds  of  most 
men  there  will  bo  the  feeling  that  they  would  not  like 
the  same  amount  of  human  lives  to  lie  at  their  own  door ; 
but  to  James  Brooke  the  taking  these  lives  brought  no 
douht  and  no  remorse — he  was  absolutely  confident  of 
his  own  right,  and,  save  when  defence  was  forced  on 
him,  it  would  never  cross  his  mind  that  defence  to  God 


or  man  or  his  own  conscience  was  needed  for  a 

i 

moment. 

We  need  not  follow  the  varying  fortunes  of  the 
settlement  for  the  next  twenty  years.  The  Chinese  in 
surrection,  in  which  were  slain  some  of  the  noblest  of  the 
gallant  band  of  lads  whom  James  Brooke  had  gathered 
round  him,  served  to  strengthen  the  growing  con¬ 
viction  of  all  who  had  to  do  with  the  country  that  a 
private  band  of  adventurers  was  not  strong  enough  for 
the  work  they  had  undertaken  ;  the  ^ja’s  hopes 
were  frustrated,  that  England,  and  if  not  England 
some  other  great  Power,  would  accept  the  sway^  of 
Sarawak.  That  England  was  and  is  right  in  declining 
such  responsibility,  wo  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt ;  the 
germ  of  another  Indian  Empire  in  Borneo  or  Siam  will 
never,  we  trust,  be  planted.  But  how  deeply  fixed  in 
Brooke’s  mind  was  the  need  of  Western  protection  for 
his  State  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he,  thinking  only 
of  that  need,  and  blind  to  European  politics,  conceived, 
under  desperate  pressure,  and  for  a  brief  period,  the 
possibility  of  a  protectorate  by  the  perjured  pirate  of 
France,  the  man  of  the  Second  of  December. 

In  1858,  when  in  England,  James  Brooke  was  attacked 
by  a  slight  paralytic  stroke,  and  after  his  return  to 
Borneo  he  determined  to  leave  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  his  nephew  and  adopted  son,  Brooke  Johnson, 
who  had  now  for  many  years  borne  the  surname  of 
Brooke.  In  1861,  Brooke  Brooke  was  installed  as  Rnja 
Muda,  or  heir  apparent,  and  his  uncle  left  Sarawak 
with  no  definite  idea  of  return.  Then  occurred  matters 
which  Miss  Jacob  has  treated  with  great  skill,  judgment , 
and  impartiality.  The  nephew  acted  in  direct  defiance 
of  his  uncle,  and  considered,  or  fancied  that  he  considered, 
that  the  retirement  of  the  Raja  was  a  distinct  abdica¬ 
tion,  and  that  he,  sole  ruler  of  Sarawak,  might  reverse 
the  policy  of  twenty  years.  We  have  waded  through 
the  whole  controversy,  of  which  Miss  Jacob  wisely,  for 
the  patience  of  her  readers,  says  little,  and  we  believe 
that  a  rare  pamphlet  containing  the  younger  man’s  state¬ 
ment  was  not  at  her  disposal  while  writing  her  book. 
It  is  enough  to  say,  that  Captain  Brooke  was  utterly, 
hopelessly,  and  even  ludicrously  wrong  throughout, 
and  would  have  been  wrong  even  if  the  controversy 
had  regarded  an  English  estate,  and  not  a  far  distant 
settlement,  where  expediency  was  the  highest  law,  and 
obedience  the  highest  duty. 

The  Raja  hurried  back  to  Borneo,  swept  his  recalci¬ 
trant  nephew  from  his  post,  into  which,  at  a  later  date, 
Charles  Johnson,  now  Brooke,  the  present  Raja,  w'as  in¬ 
stalled  ;  and  Captain  Brooke,  in  ill-health,  of  a  kind 
which  furnishes  some  and  the  only  excuse  for  his  conduct, 
returned  to  England,  where  he  afterwards  died.  Those 
who  knew  the  old  Raja  best  wondered  most  at  the 
extraordinary  command  he  kept  over  himself,  and  that 
the  deposition  of  the  would-be  usurper  was  so  gentle. 
But  the  Raja  well  knew  that  with  him  was  the  love  of 
his  people. 

Then — leaving  the  rule  in  hands  which  he  could  fully 
trust,  and  which  have  wielded  it  in  his  spirit  ever  since — 
he  returned  to  England,  to  a  little  property  he  had 
bought  on  the  wild  edge  of  Dartmoor,  and,  as  he  wrote 
to  one  of  his  earliest  girl  playmates,  he  there  ”  waited 
the  great  change.”  Long  in  weak  health,  he  succumbed 
to  a  third  attack  of  paralysis  in  June  1868.  The  strangely 
blended  titles  “  Sir  James  Brooke,  K.C.B.,  Raja  of 
Sarawak,”  formed  the  inscription  on  his  coffin. 

To  the  last  all  men  and  all  women  who  came  within 
the  sphere  of  his  influence  wei*e  attracted  to  him ;  tho 
tamer  of  savage  tribes  was  the  loved  squire  of  the  Devon 
poor,  his  voice  was  the  sweetest  when  many  spoke,  his 
mannei's  were  the  courtliest  where  all  were  well  bred. 
One  who  knew  him  intimately  wrote  in  words  w'hich  all 
his  friends  would  endorse,  “  As  I  grew  up,  all  that  I 
knew  of  him  more  than  came  up  to  the  ideal  I  had 
formed  of  him  in  my  childhood,  nor  did  I  find  that 
years  dispelled  in  any  degree  the  halo  of  romance.  It 
was  a  glamour  which  was  not  at  all  untrue  ;  he  was  not 
Only  a  kind  and  afiectionate  friend,  but  one  of  the  best 
and  kingliest  of  men.” 

“  Of  all  forms  of  mistake,”  writes  someone,  “  prophecy 
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is  tbe  most  grataitons ;  ”  and  we  do  not  presume  to 
prophesy  the  future  of  Sarawak.  Its  Raja  is  a  man  of 
middle  age,  in  a  climate  where  men  soon  grow  old  ;  the 
heir-apparent  is  an  infant.  .  Someihiog  should  be  done, 


but  they  had  aliraye  one  eonsohition :  if  they  wore  oppreised  at 
home  they  were  feai^  abroad.  The  Tsar  was  at  leaat  a  thorough 
soldier,  poeseesing  an  enormous  and  well-Muipped  army  br  which 
he  might  at  any  moment  impose  his  will  on  Europe.  Erer  since  the 
glorious  days  of  1812,  when  Napoleon  was  forced  to  make  an  igno- 


if  if  Boa  *i«f  A  ‘j  /•  uajB  oi  ioi;e,  wnen  riapoieon  was  lorcoa  to  maae  an  igno- 

“i.-  u  not  been  already,  to  provide  for  a  regency  minious  retreat  from  the  raiii.  of  Momow.  the  belief  tl»t  the 
wUicn  too  natives  will  respect,  in  case  of  a  long  minority,  Russian  soldiers  were  superior  to  all  others,  and  the  Russian  army 
but  even  then  the  European  authority  must  always  be  irresistible,  had  become  an  article  of  the  popular  creed ;  and 
precarious,  for  it  must  be  personal,  unless,  which  is  not  « ®  respect  which  tlie  voice  of  Nicholas  commanded  in  Western 

S’  wrato  or  assarneB  a  protoc- 

torate.  Rut  whatever  be  the  future,  its  founder  must  tented  found  a  justification  for  their  lethargy. 


ever  be  the  great  historical  figure  of  which  the  memory 
cannot  pass  away.  If  Sarawak  bo  prosperous  as  we  in 
tbe  West  understand  prosperity,  then  he  will  take  his 


The  Crimean  War  changed  all  this.  Russia  was 
overtaken  by  the  same  fate  from  which  another  empire 


place  as  a  second,  but  a  far  greater,  Raffles  among  the  soffered  sixteen  years  later ;  in  spite  of  the  Czar^s  rigid 
civilisers  of  the  East ;  if  tbe  English  Raj  come  to  an  end  discipline,  it  did  not  prove  to  be  the  first  military  Power 
and  Eastern  civilisation  work  out  its  own  ends,  he  may  Europe.  A  very  natural  result  followed.  “  Under 
become  still  greater  in  memory,  and  pass  into  a  half  the  sting  of  tbe  great  national  humiliation,  the 
mythical  hero,  of  the  gleaming  sword  and  tho  flashing  classes  awoke  from  their  optimistic  resignation.  They 
yet  kind  and  benignant  save  to  the  evil  doer,  and  had  borne  patiently  the  oppression  of  a  semi-military 


it  sometimes  stem,  before  all  things  just. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR. 

Jiussia.  By  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace,  M.A.  In  Two  Volumes. 
London :  Cassell,  Pettec,  and  Oalpin. 

[Second  Notice.] 


administration,  and  for  this  !  The  system  of  Nicholas 
bad  been  put  to  a  crucial  test,  and  found  wanting.  The 
policy  which  had  sacrificed  all  to  increase  the  military 
power  of  the  Empire  was  seeu  to  bo  a  fatal  error,  and 
the  worthlessness  of  the  drill-sergeant  rSgime  was  proved 
by  bitter  ezporienoe.  .  .  .  The  Government  had 

imagined  that  it  could  do  everything  by  its  own  wisdom 
and  energy,  and  in  reality  it  had  done  nothing,  or  worse 


The  Russians  cannot  deny  that  they  were  beaten  in  nothing.”  The  dissatisfaction  was  deep  and  wido- 

the  Crimean  War,  and  they  have  little  of  that  national  spread-  The  press  was  kept  in  golden  silence  by  the 

vanity  which  converted  Waterloo  into  a  victory  for  the  censorship,  but  bitter  attacks  ou  the  Government  wore 

French.  Vanity  in  the  shape  of  stubborn  resistance  to  circulated  in  manuscript  by  the  hundred.  Nor  was  this 

facts  is  not  a  national  characteristic  among  the  Russians,  ®  more  outburst  of  childish  petulance.  Whether 

and  if  it  were,  they  have  a  motive  for  not  boasting  of  Nicholas  would  have  quelled  tbe  storm  or  bowed  to  it, 

success  in  the  Crimea.  It  is  a  habit  with  them,  rather,  he  lived,  is  a  difficult  question  ;  but  when  he  died, 

to  half.jocularly,  half-seriously,  profess  gratitude  to  the  ®*^d  was  succeeded  by  the  humane,  kind-hearted 

\r» 


Allies  for  their  defeat,  because  it  gave  the  death-blow  to 
the  repressive  system  of  Nicholas,  and  inaugurated  a 
new  epoch  in'their  national  history.  The  Russians  have 
been  praised  lately  for  their  obedience  to  discipline,  and 
llicir  iudifiTerence  to  the  ballot-box  and  the  right  of 
nniversal  suffrage.  The  praise  comes  Wenty  years  too 


Alexander,  his  long-repressed  subjects  were,  as  Mr. 
Wallace  puts  it,  like  schoolboys  just  escaped  from  tbe 
ngorous  discipline  of  a  severe  schoolmaster. 


In  the  firet  moments  of  freedom  it  wns  supposed  that  there  would 
be  no  more  discipline  or  compulsion.  The  utmost  respect  whs  to  bs 
shown  to  **  human  dignity,"  and  every  RuNiinn  was  to  act  s]Mn- 


lute,  for  it  ends  the  reign  of  the  satrap,  tho  preM  censor,  the  awit  work  of  notional  r«.Mr.ti«a 

j  X,  j  ,  mL  *  owysaoya,  f,,,  yeformiDg  activity.  The  men  in  autlienty  were 

and  the  drill-sergeant  at  an  end.  The  once  apathetic  inundated  with  projects  of  reform — some  of  them  anonymous,  and 
Russian,  conteut  to  leave  the  management  of  public  others  from  obscure  individuals ;  some  of  them  practical,  and  very 

A  HR-k  «  MA  A  A  A  I-a  A  A  M  A  A  Vk  a  ^  ^  _ M  M  M  !  1 .1 1  M  s  A  <*4  •  A  4  Ik  A  A— Mk  Mfk  A  A  n  m  A^  Aur  #  li  At  m  A  VSM  . 


affairs  to  the  Czar  and  the  Czar’s  deputies,  going  cheer¬ 
fully  about  his  work  and  his  play,  without  troubling 
himself  about  these  things,  is  now  fully  awake  to  the 
811  re  consequences  of  such  apathy ;  it  was  the  Crimean 
War  that  awoke  him,  and  he  is  on  the  whole  grateful 
for  it. 


many  wildly  fantastic.  Even  the  grammarians  showed  their  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  by  proposing  to  expel  summarily 
all  redundant  letters  from  the  Russian  alphab^ ! 


Tho  first  specific  propoails  were  direct  deductions  from  the  lessons 
taught  by  tho  war.  The  war  had  shown  in  a  terrible  way  the  dis- 


lor  ic.  ^  ^  astrous  conseouences  of  having  merely  primitive  means  of  com- 

Before  the  Crimean  War,  there  were  a  few  enthusiasts,  munication  ;  tne  Press  and  the  public  began,  accordingly,  to  speak 
“  men  with  aspirations,”  who  deplored  the  corrupt  about  the  necessity  of  constructing  railways,  roads,  and  nver* 

administration  under  Nicholas.  They  had  acquired  from  .The  war  had  ehown  that  s  country  which  h«*.»9t 

^  i.  Iji  1.  i-i.-  1  Ti  A.  u-i.  r  1  1  •  a  developtid  its  natural  resources  very  soon  becomes  exhausted  if  it 

current  French  political  literatnre  a  habit  of  looking  at  ;  accordingly  the  public  sud  tho 

tilings  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  and  they  could  per-  Press  talked  about  tho  necessity  of  developing  the  natural  resources, 
coive,  without  much  efibrt,  the  unrelenting  tyranny  of  tbe  and  about  tbe  means  by  which  this  desirable  end  might  be  attained, 
administi'ation,  the  notorious  venality  of  the  tribunals,  I^  ka^l  shown  by  tho  war  that  a  system  of  education  which 
the  reckless  squandering  of  the  public  money,  the 

miserable  condition  of  the  serfs,  the  systematic  stmngu-  different  systems  of  education  and  the  numerous  questions  of 
lation  of  all  independent  opinion  or  private  initiative,  pedagogical  science.  It  bad  been  shown  by  ths  war  that  the  best 


iuiiuu  ui  uii  iDuepenueui;  upiniuu  or  pnvau)  imi/miivo,  pedagogical  science,  it  bad  been  shown  by  tns  war  luat  ins  nesc 
and,  above  all,  the  profound  apathy  of  the  upper  classes,  intentions  of  a  government  will  necesurify  bs  frustrated  if  the 
who  seemed  quite  content  with  things  as  they  were.”  majority  of  the  officials  are  dishonest  or  incapable ;  accordingly  the 

They  could  not  yenture  to  express  those  opinions  openly, 

but  “  they  disseminated  their  ideas  among  their  friends  ^  ^ust  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  in  thus  Liying  to  heart 
and  acquaintances  by  means  of  conversation  and  manu-  the  lessons  taught  by  the  war  and  endeavouring  to  profit  by  them, 
script  literature,  and  some  of  them,  as  university  pro-  the  Russians  w’ero  actuated  by  warlike  feelings,  and  desired  to 
fessors  and  writers  in  the  periodical  press,  contrived  to  avenge  themselves  ns  soon  m  possible  on  ffieir  victorious  enemies. 

A  .  .  *  '  .  4U.ik  AAAWM.mM**  whAlA  vriAT^AmAnf  ATlfl  fhA  Bni1*lfc  vhiph  fttllw 


awaken  in  a  certain  section  of  the  young  generation  an 
ardent  enthusiasm  for  enlightenment  and  progress,  and 
a  vague  hope  that  a  brighter  day  was  about  to  dawn.” 
But  till  the  Crimean  War,  these  “  men  with  aspirations  ” 
had  very  little  influence,  and  were  generally  derided  as 
unpatriotic  visionaries : — 


Not  a  few  sympathised  with  these  new  conceptions  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  nobles  regarded  them — espe¬ 
cially  after  the  French  Revolution  of  1848 — as  revolutionary  and 
dangerons.  Thus  the  educated  classes  became  divided  into  two 
sections,  which  liave  sometimes  been  called  the  Liberals  and  the 
Conservatives,  but  which  might  be  more  properly  designated  the 
men  with  aspirations  and  the  apathetically  content^.  ^  These  latter 
doubtless  felt  occasionally  the  irksomeness  of  the  existing  system, 


On  the  contrary,  the  whole  movement  and  the  »pint  which  ani¬ 
mated  it  were  eminently  pacific.  Prince  Gortchakofs  saying, 
Russie  re  boude  pas,  elle  se  recusillo,"  was  more  than  a  diplomatic 
repartee— it  was  a  true  and  grapliic  statement  of  tlie  case.  Though 
the  Russians  are  very  inflammable,  and  can  be  yerv  violent  when 
their  patriotic  feelings  are  aroused,  they  are,  individually  and  as  a 
nation,  singularly  free  from  rancour  and  tho  spirit  of  revenge. 
After  the  termination  of  hostilities  they  really  bore  little  malice 
towards  the  Western  Powers,  except,  perhaps,  towards  Anstrw, 
which  was  believed  to  liave  been  treacherous  and  ungrateful  to  the 
country  that  had  saved  her  in  1849.  Their  patriotism  now  took  the 
form,  not  of  revenge,  but  of  a  desire  to  raise  their  country  to  tho 
level  of  the  Western  nations.  If  they  thought  of  militaiy  inatters 
at  all,  they  assumed  that  military  power  would  bo  obtained  as  a 
natural  and  inevitable  result  of  high  civilisation  and  good  govern¬ 
ment. 


J 
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One  of  the  first  results  of  this  grand  outburst  of  a 
vague  craving  for  reform.*?,  this  fever  of  regeneration, 
was  the  formation  of  joint-stock  companies ;  another 
and  a  greater  was  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs. 
Gradually  the  heaving  uncertain  chaos  of  reforming  im¬ 
pulses  settled  down  into  a  conviction  that  the  first  step 
towards  any  reform,  administrative,  judicial,  social, 
economic,  financial,  or  political,  must  be  the  abolition  of 
serfage.  How  this  was  brought  about,  and  what  was 
the  precise  nature  of  the  institutions  swept  away,  Mr. 
Wal  iJace  describes  with  admirable  clearness,  compressing 
so  much  historical  research  into  four  chapters  that  it 
would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  condense  them 
farther. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  been  at  great  pains  to  ascertain  the 
consequences  of  the  emancipation  both  upon  proprietors 
and  upon  peasants ;  he  has  examined  accounts,  and 
cross-questioned  all  sorts  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  but  he  states  his  conclusions  with  great  caution 
and  many  qualifications.  Some  proprietors  have  gained 
and  some  have  lost  by  tho  change  ;  some  peasants  have 
proved  lazy  and  useless,  others  industrious  and  produc¬ 
tive.  In  some  cases  the  proprietors,  bringing  practical 
knowledge  and  capital  to  bear  upon  the  land,  have  more 
than  indemnified  themselves  for  the  land  they  were 
obliged  to  cede  to  the  Communes  by  tho  improved 
cultivation  of  such  parts  of  their  estates  as  they 
retained.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  practice  of  a 
better  system  of  farming  with  hired  labour  is  tho 
scarcity  of  labourers.  This  disadvantage  is  being  rapidly 
removed.  Other  obstacles  are  the  laziness  of  some  of 
the  emancipated  serfs,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them 
to  their  engagements.  The  second  complaint,  Mr. 
Wallace  says,  ho  has  rarely  heard  from  “  active  intelli¬ 
gent  agriculturists  who  live  on  their  estates  all  the  year 
round ;  the  complainers  are  chiefly  men  who  seem  to 
imagine  that  the  management  of  an  estate  may  bo  left 
to  subordinates,  and  tl>at  farming  is  an  occupation 
i*csembling  those  comfortable  places  in  tho  public  service 
of  which  the  occupant  requires  to  appear  merely  on 
ceremonial  occasions.”  With  regard  to  the  charge  of 
idleness,  Mr.  Wallace  submits  that  the  Russian  peasant 
must  not  bo  judged  by  Western  standards ;  in  Russia 
tho  struggle  for  life  is  less  intense  than  in  more  densely 
populated  countries,  and  “  the  Russians  seem,  therefore, 
to  tho  traveller  who  comes  from  the  West,  an  indolent 
apathetic  race.”  But  ”  if  the  traveller  comes  from  the 
East — especially  if  ho  has  been  living  for  some  time 
among  pastoral  races — tho  Russians  will  appear  to  him 
a  most  energetic  and  laborious  people.”  Everything 
depends  on  the  standard  of  comparison.  Mr.  Wallace 
does  not  take  a  glowing  view  of  the  prospects  of  tho 
Russian  peasants,  but  thinks,  on  tho  whole,  that  though 
they  still  sufler  from  tho  vices  of  improvidence  generated 
by  serfage,  they  are  in  a  fair  way  towards  tolerable  pro¬ 
sperity  and  comfort. 


DRAWINGS  BY  THE  ITALIAN  MASTERS. 

Drawings  by  the  Italian  Masters.  Eeproduced  by  the  Autotype 
Process  from  the  Originals  in  the  Collection  at  the  British 
Museum.  With  Critical  Notes.  By  J.  Comyns  Carr.  ; London: 
Cbatto  and  Wiodus.  1877* 

Mr.  Carr’s  object  in  the  notes  which  form  the  letter- 
ress  of  this  beautiful  volume,  has  been,  we  learn  from 
is  modest  preface,  “  to  indicate  the  kind  of  service  to 
tho  study  of  art  which  original  drawings  may  be  made 
to  render.”  He  adds  : — “By  the  help  of  a  few  chosen  ex¬ 
amples  of  Italian  design,  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth 
some  of  the  aims  of  individual  masters,  and  to  trace  the 
wider  movement  of  ideas  by  which  individual  effort  was 
partly  directed  and  controlled.”  The  first  master  from 
whose  drawings  Mr.  Carr  selects  some  examples  is  Andrea 
Mantegna,  of  whom  tho  writer  says,  truly  enough,  that 
“  his  was  a  genius  potent,  not  only  as  a  great  factor  in 
the  gradual  development  of  Italian  art,  but  as  a  model 
to  v?mich  individual  painters  of  different  schools  and 
epochs  returned  again  and  again.” 

When  Mantegna  flourished,  art  was  beginning  to  ad¬ 
vance  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  conventional  expression 


by  which  its  beauty  had  long  been  bounded ;  it  was  leaving 
what  may  be  termed  the  superstition  of  its  earlier  form 
to  become  wide  and  catholic ;  and  in  Mantegna’s  works 
we  can  see,  as  Mr.  Carr  says,  the  early  signs  of  the  spirit 
that  animated  Michael  Angelo.  It  w’^as  natural  that  a 
painter  who  felt  this  spirit  within  him,  should  feel  and 
grasp  the  beauty  of  antique  sculpture,  and  in  the  first 
drawing  in  Mr.  Carr’s  book,  representing  Mars,  Diana, 
and  Venus,  there  are  strong  marks  of  the  artist’s  feeling 
in  this  respect.  This  work,  executed  in  bistre,  shows 
Mars  seated  between  the  two  goddesses;  his  armour 
and  helmet  lie  on  the  ground,  and  one  of  his  feet  rests 
on  them  ;  he  looks,  with  some  doubt  in  his  expression, 
towards  the  spear  grasped  in  his  right  hand.  On  his 
right  band  stands  Venus  ;  on  his  left  Diana,  both  naked 
except  for  light  scarfs  fluttering  about  them.  The 
beauty  and  force  of  the  design  are  undeniably  striking. 
Mr.  Carr  finds  beneath  these  a  moral  meaning  in  the 
hesitating  aspect  of  the  war  god,  the  “  departing  foot¬ 
steps  and  averted  glance”  as  if  striving  again  for 
victory  of  Venus,  and  the  more  unconcerned  and  stead¬ 
fast  attitude  of  Diana.  The  other  drawing  of 
Mantegna,  the  “  Calumny  of  Apelles  ”  which,  if  no 
less  powerful  is  less  pleasing  than  tho  group  just 
spoken  of,  is  taken  from  a  description  given  in  one  of 
liucian’s  dialogues  of  a  painting  by  Apelles.  Tho 
artist  had  been  entrusted  with  power  to  punish  in  any 
way  he  thought  fit  a  man  who  had  slandered  him,  but 
instead  of  using  it,  painted  this  allegorical  picture  in 
which  Calumny  holds  the  chief  place,  her  attendants 
being  Envy,  Fraud,  and  Artifice,  while  behind  them 
follow  Repentance  and  Truth.  The  detailed  description 
of  Lucian  is  carefully  followed  by  Mantegna  who,  from 
it,  has  produced  a  design  of  singular  simplicity  and 
meaning,  with  much  force  of  character.  The  subject, 
we  learn  from  Mr.  Carr,  has  been  also  treated  in  a  draw¬ 
ing  by  Raphael,  and  the  somewhat  shallow  grace  and 
effectiveness  of  this  are  contrasted  by  the  writer  with 
the  deeper,  if  less  striking,  qualities  of  Mantegna’s 
work.  It  is  of  this  last  there  is  now  in  tho  British 
Museum  a  copy  by  Rembrandt,  in  which,  while  tho  force 
of  the  figures  has  suffered,  ”  tho  sentiment  in  the  faces 
is  more  emphatically  expressed.” 

From  Mantegna  wo  pass  to  Perugino,  of  whoso 
work  two  specimens,  the  figure  of  an  angel  and 
the  head  of  an  old  man,  are  given.  The  first  of 
these  is  a  sketch  for  one  of  the  figures  in  tho  As¬ 
cension,  painted  for  the  church  of  San  Pietro  at 
Perugia  in  1495.  This  work  has  been  described  by 
Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  as  conventional;  but 
Mr.  Carr  doubts,  rightly  as  we  think,  whether  this 
criticism  is  altogether  just.  Perugino’s  work  had  no 
doubt  the  defects  of  a  school  which,  as  the  author  says, 
was  conventional  in  regard  to  the  style  that  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth'  century  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  in 
Italy ;  but  it  had  also  many  l^auties  due  to  the  artist 
himself  more  than  to  the  influence  of  his  training ;  and  tho 
design  from  which  the  angel’s  figure  given  in  Mr.  Carr’s 
book  is  taken  rises  in  many  respects  above  the  qualities 
implied  in  the  term  conventionality.  In  this  particular 
figure  there  is  fine  intention  as  well  as  drawing,  and 
‘‘it  expresses  the  peculiar  grace  and  sentiment  that  art 
had  so  laboriously  perfected,  and  was  now  speedily  to 
abandon.”  With  this  drawing  it  is  curious  to  compare 
the  old  man’s  head,  in  which  it  may  be  fairly  said  there 
is  no  trace  of  conventionality.  With  a  well-marked 
type  of  old  age  before  him  the  artist  set  himself,  un¬ 
trammelled  by  the  necessity  for  indicating  rapt  devotion 
or  spiritual  despondency,  to  reproduce  that  type  in  a 
striking  fashion,  and  succeeded  well  in  his  task. 

It  is  interesting  to  pass  from  this  to  another  head  of 
an  old  man  by  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  in  which  we  find  a 
perception  and  grasp  of  character  that  Perugino  hardly 
approached.  The  truth  of  the  first  head  seems  to  be 
produced  almost  in  spite  of  the  painter’s  tendencies ; 
w’hile  in  Lionardo’s,  the  marvellously  accurate  portraiture 
is  clearly  the  result  of  a  spirit  which  prompted  its 
possessor  to  search  closely  for  individual  character,  and 
seek  for  the  means  of  expressing  it  until  he  could  place 
before  the  world  an  undying  record  of  his  power  in 
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giving  to  things,  ordinary  in  themselves,  that  magical 
touch  which  makes  them  full  of  fascination.  The  head 
we  speak  of  is  such  a  head  as  one  might  with  good 
fortune  observe  any  day  in  the  usual  course  of  life — that 
is,  it  has  no  special  beauty  of  feature  or  even  of  expres¬ 
sion  ;  the  face  is  heavily  lined,  and  the  throat  drawn 
into  the  marks  of  old  age.  Yet,  as  it  is  here  represented, 
one  can  hardly  tire  of  looking  at  it.  And  this,  as  Mr. 
Carr  says,  is  because  “  it  was  in  tbe  power  of  Lionardo, 
and  sometimes  of  his  pupils,  so  to  interpret  a  subject 
as  to  impress  us  with  something  of  their  own  curiosity. 
They  have  so  profoundly  penetrated  the  countenance 
before  them,  interpreting  with  such  intensity  of  feeling 
all  its  slightest  realities,  that  the  image  reflects  some¬ 
thing  of  the  mystery  and  puzzle  it  has  aroused. 
Problems  of  character  still  unrevealed  reappear  in  the 
drawing,  and  we  are  left  to  study  and  reflect  upon  the 
portrait,  with  the  conviction  that  it  has  already  been 
curiously  studied  by  the  artist.”  It  would  not  bo  easy 
to  find  a  better  definition  of  what  is,  in  fact,  the  charm 
of  portrait  painting — the  art  which,  while  it  conveys 
with  absolute  truth  the  outward  seeming  of  a  face,  sug¬ 
gests,  rather  than  defines,  the  inward  attributes  of  the 
sitter.  Beyond  this  it  is  well  to  note  how  the  drawing 
exhibits  “Lionardo’s  delicate  manner  of  modelling. 
There  is  no  sudden  incidence  of  light,  producing  strong 
eflects  of  contrast,  and  throwing  the  features  into  dis¬ 
order.  Light  and  shade  are  evenly  distributed  over  the 
broken  surface  of  the  flesh,  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
an  intricate  balance  and  harmony  between  the  two.” 
From  this  head,  of  which  Mr.  Carr  has  written 
with  excellent  perception  and  truth,  we  turn  to  a 
grotesque  study  of  those  faces  which  at  first  sight  one 
could  hardly  believe  were  drawn  by  the  same  hand 
which  set  down  the  angel’s  figure  already  spoken  of. 
But  in  these  we  have  a  fresh  proof  of  the  intense  study 
which  Lionardo  gave  to  character,  and  of  the  far-rcach- 
ing  sweep  of  his  genius.  The  research  and  knowledge 
which  we  have  seen  devoted  to  a  fine  type  of  old  age 
are  here  employed  in  giving  an  exaggerated  expression 
of  feeling,  and  making  its  representation  almost  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  that  which  enthralls  us  with  its  depth  of 
only  half-explained  meaning  in  the  head  of  the  old  man, 
of  with  its  loveliness  in  the  angel’s  .figure.  “Just 
as  the  most  delicate  type  of  female  beauty  takes  an 
added  grace  as  it  passes  under  his  hand,  so  in  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  hideous  faces,  the  common  reality  is 
intensified  till  it  reaches  the  grotesque.”  The  draughts¬ 
man’s  art  is  exercised  upon  these  monstrosities  with  the 
same  skill  and  patience  given  to  fair  shapes,  and  while 
in  the  one  case  beauty  is  exalted,  in  the  other  ugliness  is 
saved  from  vulgarity  and  informed  with  living  interest. 

What  we  have  said  of  Mr.  Carr’s  writing,  and  the 
drawings  which  it  accompanies,  has  been  necessarily 
confined  to  only  a  small  portion  of  the  work  he  has 
given  us,  but  it  is,  we  hope,  enough  to  convince  our 
readers  that  the  notes  are  well  worthy  of  their  object — 
that  in  the  reproduction  of  the  drawings  a  good  work 
has  been  done,  and  that  the  student  of  these  drawings 
could  hardly  find  a  better  guide  than  Mr.  Carr. 


THE  LATEST  FROM  PARIS. 

Les  Marts  Bizarres,  Par  Jean  Richepin.  Paris :  Georges  Decaux. 

Paris  has  given  to  the  world  of  letters  some  of  its 
strangest  productions ;  of  all  that  is  odd,  strange,  or 
fantastic  in  literature  much  has  been  the  production  of 
Paris.  From  Francois  Villon  and  Francois  Rabelais  to  the 
“  Contes  Drolatiques”  and  “  Mademoiselle  doMaupin, 
or  the  “Tentations  de  St.  Antoine,”  the  works  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Paris  have  aUvays  been  pre-eminent  for  theirpower 
of  being  fantastic  or  original,  or  both,  repulsive  often, 
frequently  ghastly,  but  always  clever  and  great  when  at 
their  best.  Whether  the  strength  of  the  literature  of 
Franco  is  declining  or  not  is  a  contested  point.  Balzac 
truly  is  not ;  George  Sand  has  just  passed  away  ;  Victor 
Hugo  still  stands  colossal  among  the  sous  of  men.  Are 
there  any  left  to  take  the  place  of  these  ?  Emile  Zola 
has  not  yet  proved  his  right  to  wear  the  fallen  mantle 


of  .the  author  of  ‘  La  Cousino  Bette ;  ’  the  glow  and 
brilliancy  of  Gautier  have  not  been  rekindled ;  who  will 
follow  Feuillet  or  Flaubert  ?  All  this  is  for  the  future  and 
the  Fates  to  settle.  That  the  power  of  being  grotesque  has 
not  passed  from  Paris,  ‘  Les  Morbs  Bizarres  ’  of  Jean 
Richepin  will  certainly  in  itself  be  sufiicient  to  prove.  It 
has  been  frequently  said  that  in  the  present  period  there 
is  too  much  of  prettiness,  too  much  that  is  merely  graceful 
in  all  forms  of  art,  that  genuine  strength  is  wanting,  and 
some  clement  of  the  truly  grotesque — for  of  the  pseudo¬ 
strength  and  pseudo-grotesqueness  that  strives  to  pass 
for  the  real  thing  there  is  plenty.  But  one  of  the  latest 
French  authors  seems  to  have  arisen  to  show  that  neither 
strength  nor  grotesqueness  is  yet  extinct,  Jean  Richepin, 
a  Bohemian  of  the  pen,  to  judge  by  his  works,  stiango 
and  fantastic  enough  to  have  belonged  to  the  famous 
cenacle  that  l^Iurger  made  immortal.  Not  long  since 
he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  'entitled  ‘  La  Chanson 
des  Gueux,’  in  which  ho  addressed  himself  thus  to  all 
beggars. 

Vuiiez  u  moi,  claquopatins, 

Loquoteux,  joueurs  de  musettes, 

Cltimpins,  toupeurs,  voyous,  catins, 
lilt  marinousets  ot  marmousettes, 

Tas  de  traine-cul-les-housettes, 
llacM  d’iDd^pendant  foiigeux ! 

Je  suis  du  pays  dont  vous  files, 

Le  pofito  est  le  Hoi  des  Queux. 

Vous  que  la  bise  des  matins, 

Quo  la  pluio  anx  &pres  sagettes, 

Quo  les  gendarmes,  les  matins, 

Les  coups,  les  fifivres,  les  disettes, 

Prenneut  toiyours  pour  amusettes, 

Vous  dont  I'habit  mince  et  fongueux 
Paralt  fait  do  vioilles  g^izittcs, 

Le  pofite  est  le  Hoi  des  Gueux. 

Vous  que  le  cliaud  soleil  a  teints 
Ilurlubiers  dont  les  peaux  bisettes 
Hossemblant  4  Tor  des  gratins. 

Gouges  au  fronts  pleins  de  frisettes, 

Momignards  nus  sacs  chemisettes, 

Vieux  a  roeil  cave,  au  nez  rugueux, 

Au  menton  en  casse-noisottes, 

"  Le  pofite  est  le  Hoi  des  Queux. 

0  Gueux,  mos  sujots,  mos  sujettes, 

Je  serai  votre  raaitre  gueux, 

Tu  vivras,  monde  qui  vegfites 
Le  pofite  est  le  Hoi  des  Gueux. 

A  singer  who  thus  addressed  his  audienco  was  not 
likely  to  bo  a  very  conciliatory  Bohemian.  His  verses, 
or  rather  certain  of  his  verses,  displeased  authority,  and 
a  prison  was  the  punishment  of  the  presuming  poet ;  but 
nothing  daunted  by  this  treatment,  he  has  plunged  into 
print  once  again,  this  time  in  prose.  Fourteen  short 
stories  make  up  the  volume  of  287  pages,  a  sonnet 
of  stories.  But  each  of  these  stories,  the  longest  of 
which  number  but  a  few  pages,  and  the  best  of  which 
are  the  shortest,  show  a  striking  inventive  power, 
together  with  a  wonderful  imagination  that  revels  in 
the  most  fantastic  ideas.  To  these  is  added  a  facility 
for  cxprc.ssion  quite  equal  to  any  of  his  other  gifts,  and 
all  these  go  to  make  up  a  very  remarkable  l^ok  that 
once  taken  up  it  would  bo  diflBcult  enough  to  lay  down 
again  without  finishing  it.  Poe  himself,  the  master  of 
the  strange  and  the  eccentric,  never  surpassed  for 
strangeness  and  eccentricity  some  of  these  tales. 
Hoffmann  could  not  bo  always  more  fantastic.  The  first 
on  the  list,  ‘  Constance  Guignard,’  is  the  history  of  a 
man  whose  mother  died  in  giving  him  birth.  His 
father,  unable  to  bear  the  grief  of  this,  hanged  himself. 
He  is  always  in  disgrace  at  school  through  no  fault  of 
his  own  ;  is  always  punished  for  the  evil  deeds  of  others. 
At  his  examination  ho  does  the  Latin  paper  for  a  friend. 
The  friend  passes,  and  ho  is  expelled  for  having  copied. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  he  is  not  disheartened.  Firm  in  his 
belief  in  virtue,  ho  determines  to  conquer  all  difliculties, 
so  he  enters  a  commercial  house  which  is  burnt  to  the 
ground  the  next  day.  While  the  fire  is  raging  he  ob¬ 
serves  the  grief  of  the  proprietor,  and  plunges  into  the 
flames,  and  succeeds,  at  tbe  risk  of  his  life,  in  getting 
all  the  bank  notes  out  of  the  safe,  but  the  fire  burns 
them  in  his  bands,  and  on  emerging  he  is  arrested 
and  imprisoned  for  endeavouring  to  steal  property  which, 
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being  enclosed  in  a  safe,  was  in  no  danger  of  injury.  In  for  underlying  the  quaint  fancy,  the  ghastliness  and  the 
the  prison  there  is  a  mutiny ;  he  attempts  to  rescue  a  occasionally  horrible  nature  of  the  work,  there  is  the 
guardian,  who  is  killed  in  consequence  of  the  attempt,  mark  of  genuine  talent,  high  artistic  power,  and  some- 
He  is  for  this  condemned  to  twenty  years  at  Cayenne ;  but  thing  very  near  akin  to,  if  not  actually,  genius.  In  the 
strong  in  the  belief  in  his  innocence  he  escapes  and  re-  story  of  the  man  who  commits  the  murder,  where  he  has  to 
turns  to  France  with  a  feigned  name,  under  the  hope  that  quote  the  opinions  of  critics  upon  the  romance  of  the  mur- 
be  has  at  last  succeeded  in  baffling  his  cruel  destiny.  But  derer,  he  even  in  this  will  be  unusual,  for  to  each  of 
one  f(&te  day  he  perceives  a  runaway  horse  dragging  a  his  criticisms  he  appends  the  name  of  a  living  Parisian 
carriage  into  a  ditch.  At  the  cost  of  a  broken  leg  he  critic.  With  promise  such  as  is  evidenced  in  this 
rescues  the  carriage,  but  the  horse  breaks  loose,  and  in  the  volume,  and  in  his  beggar  songs,  he  ought  to  bring  out 
crowd  kills  an  old  man,  a  woman,  and  three  children,  and  something  remarkable ;  but  if  he  never  does  anything 
after  all  there  was  no  one  in  the  carriage.  Ho  then  else,  ho  has  produced  one  work  that  for  its  extraordinary 
tries  to  do  good  to  the  poor,  but  all  his  gifts  bring  but  talent  must  compel  praise,  if  only  as  a  literary  curiosity, 
misfortune.  Ho  adopts  a  young  girl  and  brings  her  up.  Whether  such  art  as  this  is  commendable  or  not 
she  falls  in  love  with  him,  but  he  who  has  regarded  her  may  be  left  to  others  to  argue — those  who  contend  that 
as  bis  daughter,  will  not  marry  her,  and  she  kills  her-  art  sanctions  everything,  with  those  who  insist  on  the 
self.  Then  some  friend  of  his  is  about  to  commit  a  moral  lessons  of  art.  At  least  M.  Richepin  represents 
murder.  He  learns  of  this,  and  tries  to  prevent  it  with-  the  latest  phase  of  Parisian  literature  that  is  worthy  of 
out  betraying  his  friend,  but  the  murder  is  committed,  study. 

the  friend  escapes,  and  he  is  himself  arrested  for  the  crime. - 

Then  all  his  evil  deeds  are  brought  against  him,  his 

whole  life  gone  over,  and  he  is  condemned  to  death.  MINOR  NOTICES. 

Wlion  ho  ascends  the  gnillotino  ho  tolls  the  oiocntioncr,  Highland,.  %  Arthur 


who  is  a  poor  man.  that  ho  has  left  him  all  his  money.  . 

This  so  unnerves  the  man  that  ho  has  to  strike  thrie  A  Beckett  and  Linley  Sambonrno.  (Bradbury,  Agnew, 
times  to  kill  his  benefactor.  But  even  dead  he  is  not  Co.)-Mr  Sambonrnc  the  clever  dranghtoman, 


free  from  misfortune.  A  friend  who  knew  his  worth,  whose  elaborate  and  sometimes  pnsslingly  intricate 
returns  to  Franee  in  time  to  hear  of  his  sad  end,  and  Productions  in  P«nc7.  wo  all  know,  has  already  shown 


determines  that  posterity  at  least  shall  know  of  his  .  .  ,  -  •  v  u  j  i  i  x*  t 

merits.  So  ho  Orders  a  costly  tomb,  and  dies  of  ?  m  v.“  ^  P®roopt‘vo  linos 

apoplexy  the  day  before  it  is  erected.  But  it  was  paid  J"  Highlands  ho  has  ^tter  known  and 

fon  so  it  is  set  up,  but  the  epitaph  intended  to  cU-  «>o™fore  to  some  people  less  interesting  subjects 

momorate  “un  hommo  do  bien ”  is  made,  by  a  mistake 


that  ho  can  sketch  a  landscape  as  well  as  he  can  hit  off 


_ .1 _ _ L  n  XI  ^  but  ho  has  made  out  of  them  many  attractive  draw- 

Oil  vlio  pflrfc  01  vlio  stonc^cutt©!*!  to  rGfld  •  i.*  t_  *11  1  i*i  ^  • 

^  ,  mgs,  which  are  especially  remarkable  for  their 

Ci-git  Constance  Guignard,  daringly  direct  and  striking  treatment  of  light  and 

shade,  and  for  the  simplicity  with  which  in  several 
This  story  may  bo  taken  as  an  example  ^  of  the  instances  the  idea  of  a  vast  extent  of  water  is  conveyed 
originality  and  eccentricity  of  the  book,  but  it  is  by  no  by  snggestion  rather  than  by  actnal  representation.  It 
means  the  most  remarkable,  the  most  original,  or  the  is  unfortunate  that  the  laboriously  facetious  letterpress 
most  eccentric.  ^  supplied  by  Mr.  A’Beckett  cannot  be  compared  with 

The  inventive  mind  that  conld  heap  npon  one  tbe  bright  vigour  of  Mr.  Molloy’s  account  of  the  scenes 
man  so  many  misfortunes  that  ho  leaves  Bret  Harte’s  of  the  ‘  French  Rivers  *  tour.  Indeed,  the  only  amuse- 
“  man  of  no  account  ”  nowhere  can  do  more  than^  this,  ment  to  be  got  out  of  Mr.  A*Beckett*s  efforts  lies  in  his 
The  story,  “  An  Emperor,  ^nnot  be  told,  but  it  is  in-  apparent  conviction  that  Scotland  was,  till  ho  visited  it, 
deed  extraordinary.  Bat  it  is  perhaps  surpassed  by  unknown  country,  and  its  people  an  unappreciated 
the  man  who  desires  in  all  things  to  bo^  original,  race.  Possibly  the  writer  gives  this  impression  to  his 
who  gives  up  his^  whole  life  to  this  object,  who  readers  by  way  of  a  subtle  joke.  If  so,  we  must 
commits  a  masterpiece  of  crime,  then  accuses  himself,  regret  that  the  humour  is  so  ethereally  fine  as  to  be  in¬ 
is  about  to  be  acquitted,  when,  by  his  own  argu-  visible, 
meats,  he  is  condemned,  and  who  concludes  an  original 

life  by  so  moving  his  body  at  the  moment  when  the  axe  T/ie  Spur  of  Monmouth.  By  an  Ex-Pension  Agent, 
of  the  guillotine  falls,  that  the  top  of  his  head  is  cut  (Claxton,  Remsen,  and  Haffelfinger.) — ‘  The  Spur  of 
off.  Another  of  the  heroes  of  these  strange  tales  is  a  Monmouth  ’  is  a  very  curious  and  exceedingly  interest- 
wonld-be  author  who  never  succeeds ;  at  last  he,  by  ing  story  of  the  time  of  the  great  American  Revolution 
chance,  commits  a  murder,  by  which  he  makes  his  and  of  its  great  leader.  Pater  Patrice^  George  Washing- 
fortune,  and  which  a  wonderful  series  of  chances  com-  ton  himself.  Moreover,  it  assumes  to  be  a  genuinely 
bine  to  conceal.  This  deed  becomes  the  pride  of  his  historical  work,  and  to  cast  much  new  light  npon  the 
life  till,  unable  to  keep  it  to  himself,  he  publishes  it  as  somewhat  confused  events  of  those  stormy  days,  and  of 
a  story,  and  at  once  becomes  famous.  This  fame  does  the  fierce  strife  for  independence.  The  whole  tale  arises 
not,  however,  content  him.  Annoyed  at  some  doubts  from  the  finding  of  a  spur,  assumed  to  be  Washington’s, 
expressed  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  story,  he  accuses  on  Monmouth  battle-ground,  and  is  developed  in  a  re- 
himsclf  of  the  deed,  but  is  not  believed,  and  is  put  into  markablo  and  skilful  manner.  As  a  story  it  is  interest- 
a  madhouse  until  he  becomes  mad,  and  ceases  to  believe  ing ;  its  value  as  a  historical  work  is  doubtful, 
it  himself,  wlien  he  is  let  out.  Yet  another  dissects 

himself  for  the  good  of  humanity,  and  another  dies  in  Michael  Strogoffy  the  Courier  of  the  Czar.  By  Jules 
seeking  out  the  absolute.  Another  strives  to  become  a  Verne.  Translated  by  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  (Sampson 
great  author.  At  last  he  discovers  a  title,  ‘  Bonjour  and  Co.) — Those  who  delight  in  M.  Jules  Verne’s 

^Monsieur.’  To  this  ho  writes  a  sonnet  which,  at  the  “  fearful  and  wonderful  ”  tales,  with  their  treasures  of 
advice  of  friends,  he  destroys,  and  turns  into  a  drama,  fantastic  science  or  surprising  adventure,  will  probably 
This,  in  turn,  becomes  a  novel ;  the  novel  sinks  to  a  “ot  at  all  disappointed  by  ‘  Michael  Strogoff.’  Dealing 
sonnet  again,  and  at  last  the  man  dies  at  extreme  old  with  Russians  and  Tartars,  full  of  surprising  dangers  and 
nge  with  nothing  left  of  his  life-dream  but  the  words  extraordinary  escapes,  it  is  highly  interesting,  but  still 
‘  Bonjour  Monsieur  ’  on  his  dying  lips.  it  must  take  a  lower  rank  than  his  ‘  Round  the  World 

A  remarkable  example  of  the  author’s  satiric  power  is  Eighty  Days,’  or  his  ‘  Journey  to  the  Moon,  on  the 
in  the  story  of  a  gi*eat  egotist,  who  only  lives  to  look  after  Sea  and  in  a  Balloon.’  Two  correspondents  who  figure 
himself,  and  at  last  dVjs  from  eating  oysters  in  the  un-  largely  in  the  story,  Harry  Blunt  tho  correspondent  of 
healthy  time.  Tho  mean  selfish  mind  of  tho  man  is  Vaihj  Telegraphy  and  Alcido  Jolivet  tho  correspon- 
grasped  with  a  marvellous  power  of  appreciation.  But  dent  of  a  French  journal,  arc  after  tho  author’s  heart, 
to  bo  properly  appixioiatcd,  M.  Richepin’s  stories  must  very  amusing. 

^  read,  and  few  who  read  them  will  be  disappointed,  -  - ,  . 
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HR.  IBTINO'S  RICHARD  III. 

The  marked  success  of  Mr.  Irving  in  Richard  III. 
gives  ns  peculiar  pleasure,  because  we  have  expressed 
considerable  objection  to  bis  rendering  of  other  Shake¬ 
spearean  characters,  and  have  more  than  once  suggested 
that  Richard  III.  was  a  character  which  offered  a  better 
field  for  his  originality  of  interpretation.  Want  of  origi¬ 
nality  was  not  a  fault  which  could  be  charged  against 
his  previous  interpretations,  but  there  was  something 
wilful  in  the  originality ;  it  was  exercised  at  the  expense 
of  the  character.  In  Hamlet j  MachetJ^  and  Othello^  Mr. 
Irving  was  original  by  doing  violence  to  the  plain  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  text ;  he  seemed  to  bo  intent  rather  upon 
bullying  Shakespeare  than  upon  tiying  to  interpret  him. 
But  in  Richard  III.  he  has  a  w^hole  side  of  the  character 
to  work  out  which  has  hitherto  been  to  a  large  extent  an 
unexplored  mine.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  a 
humourist — a  grim  humourist,  it  is  true — as  well  as  a 
villain  ;  and  Mr.  Irving’s  performance,  and  its  reception, 
show  that  we  were  warranted  in  believing  that  he  could 
enter  into  the  humour  of  the  character,  and  that  an 
Ei^lish  audience  could  appreciate  it. 

If  we  were  to  draw  fine  distinctions,  we  should  say 
that,  admirable  as  Mr.  Irving’s  acting  of  the  character 
is,  and  full  of  invention  and  variety,  his  humour  is  not 
quite  the  humour  of  Shakespeare’s  Richard.  It  is  too 
reflective  and  scholarly — the  humour  of  a  Machiavellian 
politician  rather  than  of  a  rough  energetic  direct  man 
of  action.  The  “abortive  rooting  hog”  of  Queen 
Margaret’s  scorn,  a  thickset  hunchback,  was  instinct 
with  fiery  energy;  his  humour  was  not  a  cherished 
bosom-friend  that  kept  him  company  in  his  meditations, 
but  an  irrepressible  imp  that  sat  upon  his  hump,  and 
jeered  and  made  months  when  he  was  in  the  heat  of  action 
— not  a  fire  that  glowed  and  smiled  between  the  bars, 
but  a  flame  that  leapt  crackling  up  the  chimney.  Like 
others  of  Shakespeare’s  villains,  Richard  had  boundless 
animal  spirits,  was  fond  of  such  Wsterous  jokes  as  telling 
Clifford  that  he  would  “  sup  with  Jesu  Christ  to-night,” 
or  throwing  down  Somerset’s  head  in  the  King’s  Council 
and  bidding  it  speak  for  him.  Reckless  in  speech  as  in 
action,  ho  yet  preferred  weapons  to  words,  and  he  never 
drew  his  sword  without  a  chuckle ;  the  prospect  of 
hacking  at  an  enemy  put  him  in  the  highest  glee.  Mr. 
Irving’s  glee,  with  all  its  ingenuity  of  expression  and 
cleverly  calculated  twists  and  turns,  wants  the  hearti- 
ness,  the  spontaneous  fiery  recklessness,  which  belongs 
to  such  a  l^m  child  of  Satan  rejoicing  in  his  parentage. 
Mr.  Irving  docs  not  rise  quite  to  the  height  of  the  con¬ 
ception,  which  would  require,  we  imagine,  an  almost 
superhuman  physical  strength  to  realise  in  its  full  energy ; 
but  playing  the  part  with  an  economical  reserve  which 
brings  it  within  the  range  of  his  powers,  he  gives  the 
humorous  side  of  Richard  that  prominence  which  it 
ought  to  have  as  a  relief  to  the  tension  of  the  villany. 

A  conscience-haunted  villain,  or  even  a  cold-blooded 
unsmiling  villain,  is  a  much  less  immoral  exhibition  than 
a  villain  who  bugs  himself  and  chuckles  over  his  work, 
but  he  is  also  much  less  pleasant  as  a  hero.  The  lump 
of  foul  deformity,  cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling 
Nature,  disproportioned  in  every  part,  so  thoroughly 
enjoys  his  audacious  plots,  and  carries  them  out 
with  such  daring  and  valour,  that  he  ceases  to 
be  repulsive  to  us ;  in  spite  of  ourselves,  he  en¬ 
lists  our  sympathies,  and  we  have  to  make  amends 
to  our  conscience  by  pleading  that,  after  all.  Nature 
had  been  so  unkind  to  him  that  he  was  less 
to  blamo  than  other  men.  Mr.  Irving  deserves  every 
praise  for  bringing  Richard’s  humour  to  the  surface. 
We  think  he  might  make  himself  even  less  sinister  of 
countenance  than  he  is.  Self-delighted  prosperous 
villany  should  beam  from  his  eye,  and  assert  itself  even 
in  his  ungainly  movements.  We  see  no  reason  why 
Richard  should  be  supposed  to  have  had  coal-black  hair, 
the  peculiar  property  of  William  Sykes. 

The  new  adaptation  of  the  play  makes  too  big  a  claim 
for  itself  when  it  professes  to  give  to  the  stage  the  | 


exact  words  of  the  dramatist  for  the  first  time  since  his 
own  days.  Cibber’s  Richard  is  not  so  old  as  that.  Its 
superiority  to  Cibber’s  version  oonsists  in  the  fact  that 
it  transposes  and  curtails  without  interfering  with  the 
words  of  the  text,  which  Cibber  thought  he  could  occa¬ 
sionally  give  more  point  to,  with  a  vanity  by  no  means 
rare  in  his  own  time,  seeing  that  Dryden  and  Pope 
thought  themselves  capable  oi  improving  upon  Chaucer. 
It  is  well  that  the  vanities  of  the  Augustan  age  should 
be  relegated  to  their  proper  place.  But  it  is  not  decent 
to  dismiss  an  old  servant  with  the  contumely  which  has 
been  heaped  upon  poor  Cibber,  whose  egotism  wns  suf¬ 
ficiently  chastised  in  his  own  day  by  the  more  triumphant 
egotism  of  a  stronger  spirit.  He  had  no  business  to 
blot  Shakespeare’s  lines,  but  he  should  not  be  blamed 
for  attempting  to  make  a  single  self-explaining  acting 
play  out  of  a  play  which  was  originally  one  of  a  series, 
and  would  never  have  had  its  present  form  if  Shakespeare 
had  written  the  tragedy  of  Richard  HI.  by  itself.  Take 
the  adaptation  now  produced  at  the  Lyceum.  There  are 
several  ro\’al  ladies  in  the  play,  and  one  would  be  safe  to 
bet  that  there  were  not  six  persons  in  the  theatre  on  the 
first  night,  professional  critics  and  even  actors  in¬ 
cluded,  who  could  have  told  offhand  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  those  ladies  to  Richard.  Richard  III.  is  the 
lost  play  of  a  series,  and  there  is  a  crowd  of  characters 
in  it  which  were  familiar  enough,  no  doubt,  to  an  audience 
that  had  seen  them  in  the  previous  plays  of  the  series, 
but  which  are  inextricably  confusing  without  previous 
acquaintance.  Cibber  tned  with  tolerable  success  to 
remedy  this  drawback.  The  Lyceum  management  is 
wise  in  its  generation.  It  assumes  that  we  do  not  care 
to  follow  the  action  of  a  play  closely.  We  see  one 
picturesque  firare  mourning  the  loss  of  a  husband,  we 
learn  that  the  husband  has  been  killed  by  Richard,  and 
that  is  enough  for  us.  We  see  bitter  wrangling  between 
Richard  ana  second  lady  with  a  crown  on  her  brow, 
we  learn  that  she  is  the  wife  of  the  king,  and  that  is 
enough  for  us.  A  third  lady,  withered  and  wild  in  her 
attire,  curses  Richard  with  superhuman  energy  ;  we  do 
not  ask  to  know  why,  we  are  sure  that  he  deserves  it. 

It  is  Richard  himself  that  is  the  centre  of  interest; 
whatever  he  does  we  know  that  it  is  villanous,  and  our 
cariosity  as  to  the  particulars  is  easily  satisfied. 


OLOBE  THEATRE. 

The  revival  of  Stirling  Coyne’s  comedy  at  the  Globe 
Theatre  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  no  little  interest.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  terrible  dearth  of  good  dramatic 
productions  of  any  kind,  but  especially  is .  this  want  felt 
in  the  regions  of  comedy.  A  considerable  amount, 
indeed,  of  work  is  produced,  but  the  quality  is  in  almost 
every  case  so  inferior  to  the  quantity  that  these 
ephemeral  performances  can  hardly  be  regarded  with  any 
seriousness.  In  default,  therefore,  of  any  really  good 
comedy  of  our  own,  management  after  management 
have  turned  towards  the  shores  of  France,  and  have 
striven,  by  the  destruction  of  French  works  of  art  and 
by  admirable  acting,  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  any 
native  dramatic  impulse.  We  do  not  say  that  the  Glob« 
management  have  turned  over  a  new  leaf  in  the  annals 
of  the  modern  stage,  that  by  bringing  out  My  Wife'e 
Daughter^  under  the  new  title  of  Squabbles,  it  has  revo¬ 
lutionised  anything,  but  it  does  deserve  praise  for  pre¬ 
ferring  to  reproduce  an  old  work  that  has  passed  through 
the  furnace  to  taking  what  the  Laureate  might  call 
“  poisonous  honey  stolen  from  France,”  and  making  it 
tasteless,  or  adding  to  the  surplus  population  of  stmle 
stage-plays  some  other  ill-begotten  comedy.  A  better 
selection  might  of  course  have  been  made,  but  the 
work  chosen  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  It  is  amusing, 
and  it  affords  considerable  opportunity  for  good 
acting.  Whether  it  belongs  strictly  to  the  regions 
of  comedy  is  another  matter.  Taking  Le  Qendre 
de  M.  Poirier  as  a  fair  example  of  what  modem  comedy 
should  be,  Mr.  Coyne’s  work  belongs  more  properly 
to  the  regions  of  farce.  For  example,  in  the  scene  in 
the  library,  where  the  jealous  wife  thinks^that  she  has 
discovered  distinct  proof  of  her  husband  s  guilt,  the 
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ludicrous  ©motions  of  Mr.  Ivyleaf,  the  other  husband,  his 
oowardic©,  bin  weakness,  the  infirmities  of  hw  old 
or©  ns©  of  in  a  mann©r  that  is  simply  farcical ;  it  is 
not  th©  antithesis  of  comedy  but  the  broad  contrast 
of  burlesque.  As  we  said,  it  is  amusing,  and  at  the 
Globe  Theatre  its  dramatic  capabilities  are  certainly 
made  the  most  of.  Miss  Drummond’s  Mrs.  Ormonde,  the 
jealous  wife,  was  a  very  carefully  studied  piece  of  acting, 
80  aocui*ate  as  to  arouse  all  the  sympathy  that  it  is  so 
difficult  to  excite  for  the  woman,  but  which  is  so  im¬ 
peratively  necessary  for  th©  proper  appreciation  of  the 
piece.  Mr.  Georg©  Barrett,  as  Gilliflower,  the  man¬ 
servant,  is  admirable ;  his  part  closely  resembles  that 
assumed  by  Mr.  John  Clarke  in  Hot  WcUerj  but  as  a 
piece  of  acting  it  distinctly  surpasses  it,  as  its  humour  is 
never  so  exaggerated  as  to  become  wearisome.  Miss 
Rachel  Sanger’s  Mrs.  Ivy  leaf,  and  Mr.  Beveridge’s 
Mr.  Ormonde,  were  both  well  sustained ;  and  Miss  Steele, 
whose  versatility  enables  her  to  assume  with  equal 
success  the  part  of  an  old  or  young  woman,  was  very 
good  as  Rose,  the  maid.  A  word,  too,  must  be  said  in 
praise  of  the  “  Titturas  ”  of  Master  Sterne.  Of  Mr. 
Blanche’s  Invisible  Prince^  which  for  mounting  and  acting 
resembles  more  some  production  of  the  French  than  of 
the  English  stage,  we  have  already  expressed  our 
opinion.  It  still  continues  to  be  as  attractive  as  it  was 
at  first. 


VAKIORUM  NOTES. 

Every  now  and  then  paragraphs  appear  in  the  newspapers 
stating  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  just  bestowed 
the  title  of  **  doctor  ”  on  some  obscure  person,  who  has  never 
before  been  heard  of.  The  other  day,  fur  instance;  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  j  that  ^*the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  been 
pleased  to  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music  on  Mr.  Gustav 
Wolff,  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire.”  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Wolff 
may  be  much  thought  of  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  but  the 
echo  of  his  fame  has  not  as  yet  reached  London ;  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  by  what  tests  the  Archbishop  discovers 
musical  genius,  and  whether  he  takes  upon  himself  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  deebion,  or  leaves  it  to  others.  The  formula  in 
which  these  degrees  are  announced — that  the  Archbishop  has 
been  pleased  to  confer  ” — would  seem  to  suggest  that  they  are 
a  favour  bestowed  out  of  pure  good- nature  ,*  and  there  is 
certainly  reason  to  suspect  that,  as  a  rule,  they  have  no  more 
substantial  justification.  Just  at  present,  when  the  Church  is 
in  such  a  state  of  confusion  and  disorder,  the  Archbbhop 
of  Canterbury  surely  cannot  have  much  leisure  to  spare 
for  the  distribution  of  musical  degrees;  and  besides,  if  we 
mbtake  not,  hb  Grace  lately  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  repudiated  any  knowledge  of  music.  The  Archbishop 
also  gives  degrees  in  law,  as  to  the  quality  of  which 
he  is  probably  no  better  a  judge  than  in  regard  to  music. 
The  granting  of  degrees  in  divinity  may  be  supposed  to 
be  not  quite  so  much  beyond  the  Archbishop’s  natural 
province ;  but  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Universities 
exercise  the  right  of  dispensing  such  titles  with  competent 
authority,  and  that  it  is  only  candidates  who  cannot  obtain 
the  distinction  in  a  straightforward  way  who  are  thus  hitched 
over  the  wall.  Not  long  since,  a  degree  of  thb  kind  was  given 
to  the  editor  of  a  cheap  religious  journal,  who  was  no  doubt 
sufficiently  orthodox  in  his  support  of  the  head  of  the  Church. 
It  appears  that  the  Archbishop  derives  his  power  of  granting 
degrees  from  the  statute  25  Henry  VIIL,  c.  21,  by  which  he 
b  authorbed  to  grant  dispensations  in  any  case  not  contrary 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  end  the  law  of  God,”  where  the  Pope 
used  previously  to  grant  them ;  but  the  question  is  whether 
such  a  privilege  has  not  become  nowadays  an  absurd  and 
inconvenient  anomaly.  It  b  true,  no  doubt,  that  though  his 
Grace  has  nominally  power  to  confer  all  degrees  which  are 
taken  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, .  yet  the 
nature  of  a  Lambeth  degree,  when  it  is  specified,  b  sufficient  to 
mark  the  bearer  as  not  of  the  regular  flock,  and  the  medical 
degree  b  practically  neutralbed  by  modem  legislation.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  well  that  the  Archbbhop  should  be 


confined  to  his  proper  duties,  and  that  the  farce  of  Lambeth 
degrees  should  be  put  an  end  to. 

Letters  from  Rome  describe  Pius  IX.  as  having  suddenly 
become  very  much  altered,  as  regards  physical  appearance  and 
deportment.  Hb  feet  do  not  carry  him  any  longer.  His  face, 
formerly  fresh,  and  of  a  jovial  expression,  is  now  shrunk  and  of 
a  listless  aspect.  He  rarely  leaves  hb  bedroom,  and  receives 
visitors  there,  between  five  and  seven  in  the  afternoon;  more 
reclining,  than  sitting,  in  an  armchair.  He  has  a  large  table 
before  him,  on  which  a  few  candles  only  are  placed ;  between 
them  there  stands  a  crucifix.  His  memory  is  failing  him  very 
much  in  matters  of  quite  recent  occurrence,  though  he  remem¬ 
bers  well  the  things  of  a  long  time  past.  Many  doubt  whether 
he  wiU  complete  hb  eighty-fifth  year.  Nevertheless,  the 
preparations  for  the  anathematising  Encyclical,  to  which  we 
referred  last  week,  are  briskly  carried  on.  by  the  two  chief 
fighting  Cardinab.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  much  talk  of 
the  necessity  which  may  soon  arise  for  holding  a  Conclave. 
The  Pope’s  State  Secretary,  Cardinal  Simeoni,  b  said  to  have 
been  commissioned  to  enter  into  private  negociations  with 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to 
absent  himself  from  Rome,  in  case  of  the  demise  of  Pius  IX., 
until  the  election  in  the  Conclave  shall  have  been  finished. 
It  b  altogether  a  strange  picture  of  the  last  flickering,  spas¬ 
modic  efforts  of  the  decrepit  Papacy.  Later  telegrams  say  that 
the  Pope  has  recovered  from  hb  fits,”  but  his  bodily  dissolu¬ 
tion  cannot  be  far  off. 

An  Englbh  newspaper  is  forthwith  to  be  brought  out  at  St. 
Petersburg ;  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Russian  capital. 
At  Constantinople,  which  is  very  rich  in  journals,  several  news¬ 
papers  ore  published  in  the  English  language. 

According  to  statistics  of  the  book-trade,  just  published  at 
Leipzig,  the  number  of  new  publications  in  Germany,  during 
1876,  was  13,356 ;  that  is,  840  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 
An  increase  b  chiefly  remarkable  in  works  referring  to  public 
instruction,  jurb  prudence,  and  politics.  Theological  literature 
has  steadily  decreased  of  late.  During  the  war  of  1870-71, 
literary  production  had  shown  a  falling-off ;  but  immediately 
afterwards  it  rose  rapidly]  again,  and  is  now,  in  spite  of  the 
troublous  times,  more  flourishing  than  ever. 

The  United  States,  already  so  well  provided  with  public 
libraries,  will  presently  have  another,  called  the  Lenox 
Library,  which  has  been  endowed  by  its  founder,  Mr.  James 
Lenox,  with  the  sum  of  400,000  dollars,  and  with  landed 
property  of  the  value  of  300,000  dollars.  The  Library,  200  feet 
long  and  125  feet  broad,  is  being  built  in  white  marble,  and  will 
contain  300,000  volumes.  Among  them,  there  are  15,000 
volumes  of  the  private  library  of  the  founder,  which  is  unsur¬ 
passed  in  works  concerning  American  history  and  Shakspere 
literature.  Already  in  1870,  the  United  States  had  3,647 
public  libraries,  with  12,276,064  volumes.  New  York  alone 
had  122  public  libraries.  Philadelphia  came  next,  with  102. 

That  indbpensable  luxury,  the  telegraph,  is  not  unlikely  to 
be  employed  this  season  for  the  reduction  of  parliamentary 
boredom,  if  not  the  annihilation  of  parliamentary  bores.  It  b 
proposed  to  have  a  machine  in  or  near  one  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  which  will  send  nightly  accounts  of  the  doings 
and  sayings  in  both,  to  clubs  or  private  houses,  on  the  payment 
of  a  certain  sum.  Nothing  will  be  easier  than  for  a  member, 
while  sipping  the  coffee  of  meditation,  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  important  speeches  in  a  debate,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  escapes  its  inanities,  and  then  drive  to  Westminster,  and 
with  the  aid  of  what  Thackeray  calb  the  fine  things  one 
thinks  of  in  the  cab,”  damn  a  Bill,  or  make  a  great  political 
reputation. 

There  b  some  talk  of  someone  doing  for  the  late  Mr. 
Alexander  Russel,  the  well-known  Scotch  journalist,  what 
was  done  for  Hugh  Miller  by  Mr.  Peter  Bayne,  and  for  Mr. 
Albany  Fonblanque  by  his  nephew — reprinting  a  selection 
from  bis  newspaper  articles.  Should  thb  bo  done,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  would  be  given  of  ascertaining  the  characteristics  of 
Scotch  wit,  and  of  finding  out  whether,  after  all,  it  b  only  the 
**  wut  ”  which  Sydney  Smith  described  as  merely  laughing 
immoderately  at  stated  intervab. 
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Those  who  were  not  present  at  the  first  night  of  Richard  III, 
at  the  Lyceum  have  lost  a  great  sight  in  not  seeing  Mr. 
Brooke  as  Richmond  in  full  armour.  The  story  goes  that  Mr. 
Brooke  kept  his  costume  for  the  part  a  profound  secret,  so 
profound  that  until  the  very  night  of  the  performance  no  one 
connected  with  the  theatre  knew  in  what  guise  he  intended  to 
present  the  warlike  Richmond.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Brooke 
made  his  appearance  clad  from  head  to  heel  in  full  armour 
that  clanked  so  overpoweringly  as  almost  to  deaden  all  the 
observations  of  the  claimant  of  the  Englbh  crown,  and  to 
render  his  movements  exceedingly  difficult,  the  efiect  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  highly  impressive,  though,  perhaps,  not 
vrith  the  result  actually  intended.  One  well-known  theatre¬ 
goer  was  heard  to  observe  that  the  armament  of  the  Tudor 
resembled  a  hatterie  de  ctusine.  It  is  evident  that  the  opinions 
of  others  agreed  with  the  judgment,  for  shallow  Richmond  is 
no  longer  clad  in  proof  but  is  content  with  a  less  martial 
seeming,  and  Mr.  Brooke  is  enabled  to  exhibit  his  dramatic 
talent  to  far  greater  advantage. 

It  is  not  a  little  startling  to  an  ordinary  peaceful  dweller  in 
London  to  receive  by  the  morning^s  post  a  paper  adorned  with 
a  rough  sketch  of  a  death’s  head  and  cross  bones  and  a  coffin, 
with  a  scrawl  beneath,  in  which  the  surprised  reader  catches 
sight  of  a  threat  to  kill,  a  hope  that  Qod  may  have  mercy  on 
his  soul.  After,  however,  the  first  ideas  of  appealing  to  the 
protection  of  the  police,  and  purchasing  a  Colt’s  revolver,  have 
passed  away,  the  alarmed  Londoner  perceives  that  this  is  only 
an  advertisement  cf  the  Queen  of  Connaught^  and  is  described 
as'a  correct  copy  of  an  Irish  threatening  letter,”  when  he 
will  recollect,  if  he  happen  to  have  seen  the  performance, 
that  the  hero  thereof  is  so  treated  by  the  peasantry  of  Con¬ 
naught.  Advertising,  may,  we  all  know,  claim  almost  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  an  art  at  the  present  time — a  time  that  sees 
the  canons  of  the  Western  States  adorned  with  the  announce¬ 
ments  of  quack  medicines,  and  in  which  almost  every  means 
are  utilised  for  the  art  of  puffing.  But  there  ought  to  be  some 
limit,  and  really  this  latest  means  of  advertising  is  a  case  in 
point.  Does  the  distinguished  author  of  the  play  really  mean 
to  say  that  a  letter  which  introduces  the  name  of  his  hero, 
John  Darlington,  is  a  correct  copy  of  an  Irish  threatening 
letter,”  and  that  John  Darlington,  name  and  all,  is  a  veritable 
being  ?  It  is  a  pity  that  the  names  of  Mr.  Neville  and  Miss 
Cavendish  should  be  connected  with  an  advertisement  in  such 
exceedingly  bad  taste. 

Mr.  Fisher,  in  his  recent  work  on  California,  ^  The  Cali¬ 
fornians,’  devotes  some  pages  to  an  account  of  the  Californian 
News  Letter j  and  especially  of  its  editor,  Mr.  Frederick  Mar¬ 
riott.  We  learn  that  he  is  an  Englishman,  said  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  foundation  of  the  lUwtrated  London  Rewt ; 
that  he  is  venerable  old  gentleman,”  over  sixty  years  of 
age,”  with  a  **face  of  extraordinary  beauty,”  of  which  “at 
moments  one  should  imagine  Anacreon  had  such  a  face,  and 
again  it  has  certainly  a  touch  of  Beranger.”  Nothing  it 
sacred  to  him;  “  he  is,  in  a  difierent  and  truer  sense  than  Sir 
Walter  Scott  used  the  term  of  himself,  *  one  of  the  Black 
Hussars  of  literature,’  he  neither  takes  nor  gives  quarter.”  Of 
his  paper  we  learn  that  it  is  a  weekly,  established  twenty  years, 
which  “  lords  it  over  all  competitors,  seeming  to  be  a  kind  of 
mental  dram  which  everyone  drinks,  no  matter  how  ill  he  can 
afford  the  cost,  no  matter  though  it  bo  killing  himself  by 
inches,”  and  that  “  to  the  reserve  of  Rabelais  it  adds  the 
reverence  of  Heinrich  Heine  and  the  mercy  of  Jonathan  Swift.” 
It  is  famous  for  its  attacks  on  quackery,  and  is  “  to  bo  con¬ 
sidered  a  useful  dispensation  of  Providence  ”  against  evil, 

**  where  nothing  but  a  great  and  cruel  fire  can  swiftly  obliterate 
the  nuisance  and  purify  the  air.”  After  all  this,  after  Anacreon, 
Stranger,  Rabelais,  Heine,  and  Jonathan  Swift,  it  is  a  little 
disheartening  to  learn  from  a  New  York  journal  that  Mr. 
Frederick  Marriott  has  been  convicted  in  Court  of  levying 
black  maiL  The  mighty  are  indeed  fallen ;  but  remembering 
the  nationality  of  this  man,  the  character  of  the  journal,  and 
some  not  at  ail  unlike  it  that  wo  may  boast  of  nearer  home,  it 
would  bo  wise  not  to  be  too  loud  in  our  denunciations  of  the 
press  of  America  d  la  Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

The  Athmueum  makes  rather  merry  over  an  alleged  confu¬ 


sion  of  metaphor  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  recent  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  Mr.  Gladstone  says “  His  balloon,  eveo 
after  careering  wildly  in  the  fields  of  air,  always  managed^ 
when  alighting  on  the  eartli,  to  find  its  way  home.”  This 
passage,  says  the  Athenmumy  “might  be  safely  pronounced 
worthy  of  preservation  in  works  upon  the  English  language, 
as  containing  a  greater  number  of  confusions  of  metaphor 
than  wem  over  before  crowded  into  the  same  number  of 
words.”  Wo  should  like  to  have  this  explained  a  little  more 
clearly.  At  present  wo  fail  to  see  any  confusion  of  metaphor. 
Whether  the  representing  a  man’s  thought  or  purpose  or 
whatever  it  is  by  a  balloon,  is  a  very  happy  use  of  the  metaphor 
or  not  is  not  the  question ;  the  critic  only  talks  of  confusion,  or, 
indeed,  many  confusions,  of  metaphor.  Where  are  they  P  The 
balloon  careers  in  the  fields  of  air.  Then  it  proceeds  to  alight, 
and  in  alighting  it  finds  its  way  home ;  that  is,  let  us 
say,  the  balloon  has  gone  up  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  in 
alighting  it  manages  to  find  its  way  back  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
again.  The  writer,  we  suppose,  does  not  find  fault  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  endowing  a  balloon  with  the  power  to  find  its 
way.  If  he  does,  he  must  find  fault  with  pretty  nearly  all  the 
poets  who  have  ever  written  about  a  ship,  for  that  favourite 
subject  of  poetry  is  constantly  gifted  with  a  like  power. 
Besides,  this  would  not  make  any  confusions  of  metaphor.  We 
have  an  idea  that  he  must  have  thought  there  was  something 
absurd  in  talking  of  “  fields  of  air.”  But  what  of  Milton  and 
his  “  broad  field  of  the  sky  f  ”  Truly  the  number  of  poets  who 
have  written  of  the  fields  of  air  ought  to  be  enough  to  give 
pause  to  the  moet  adventurous  critic  who  would  impugn  the 
phrase.  But  in  any  case,  where  is  the  confusion  of  metaphor  P 
The  balloon  careers  through  the  fields  of  air,  and  then  alights 
on  fields  of  earth.  This  may  be  a  style  of  writing  open  to 
criticism,  but  to  talk  of  confusions  of  metaphor  is  to  use  words 
without  meaning.  “  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend  ”  of  criticism ; 

“  how  vexest  thou  this  ”  Athenmum  critic  I 

The  English  Dialect  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  on 
Monday  in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall,  the  Mayor  of  Man¬ 
chester  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  honorary  secretary, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Nodal,  stated  that  during  the  past  four  years— the 
term  of  the  Society’s  existence — fifteen  books  had  ^en  issued 
to  the  subscribers,  comprising  nine  original  glossaries,  or  por¬ 
tions  of  glossaries,  a  bibliographical  list,  fifteen  reprinted  glos¬ 
saries  from  various  sources,  most  of  them  difficult  of  access, 
and  three  miscellaneous  works.  Many  glossaries  were  ready 
for  the  printers,  but  the  funds  at  the  command  of  the  trea¬ 
surer  did  not  justify  a  more  rapid  issue  than  had  hitherto 
been  effected.  Indeed,  it  appeared  that  the  Society  had 
exceeded  its  income  by  over  100/.  Thirty-five  new  mem¬ 
bers  had  joined  during  the  past  year,  and  the  total  num¬ 
ber  was  now  about  350.  The  publications  for  1877 
would  be  chosen  from  the  following Mr.  E.  Peacock’s  *  Lin¬ 
colnshire  Glossary,’  ready  this  month  ;  Tusser’s  *  Husbandrie,’ 
edited  by  Mr.  W.  Payne ;  Mr.  Nicoll’s  *  History  of  French 
Sounds ;  ’  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy’s  *  Grammar  of  West  Somerset,’ 
and  probably  others.  In  view  of  the  financial  state  of  the 
Society,  and  also  for  the  more  speedy  completion  of  the  work 
it  has  undertaken,  it  was  resolved  unanimously  to  raise  the 
annual  subscription  from  10s.  Qd.  to  1/.  The  Rev.  Walter  W. 
Skeat’s  services  were  recognised  by  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks, 
which  was  moved  by  Mr.  James  Crossley,  the  president  of  the 
Chetham  Society.  The  other  speakers  were  Mr.  George 
Milner,  the  treasurer ;  Lieut-Colonel  Fishwick,  F.S. A. ;  Mr. 
William  E.  A.  Axon,  Mr.  Edwin  Waugh,  Mr.  'J.  Eglington 
Bailey,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson,  and  Mr.  II.  T.  Crofton* 

Some  natural  tears  will  doubtless  be  shed  should  the  report 
prove  to  be  true  that  both  the  scheme  promoted  by  an  Ar¬ 
menian  emissary  of  the  Sultan  for  the  purchase  of  Palestine 
by  a  Limited  Liability  Company,  and  that  for  makiog  a 
“through  line,”  with  the  help  of  tunnels,  underneath  the 
Channel  and  the  Bosphorus,  between  London  and  Jeru¬ 
salem,  have  come  to  grief.  Had  they  been  successful,  Dr. 
Cumming  could  have  died  in  peace,  and  the  return  of 
the  Jews  to  their  own  land  would  have  been  rendered  easy  and 
even  luxurious,  for  the  Sidonias  of  the  day  could  have  had 
their  shooting-boxes  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  or  their 
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tUIas  in  the  euburbe  of  Jericho  for  three  months  in  the  jear| 
keeping  up  their  connexion  with  the  Stock  Exchange  bj  tele- 
graphi  while  during  the  remaining  nine  they  could  be  at  their 
offices  in  London  and  the  great  prorincial  cities.  It  seems, 
howexer,  that  the  great  Hebrew  houses,  from  that  of  Beacons- 
field  downwards,  cannot  see  their  way  at  present  to  opening 
their  purses  with  a  view  to  unravelling  the  Asian  mystery. 
Perhaps  they  consider  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question  a 
necessaiy  preliminary. 

There  is  some  talk  of  a  leading  colliery  proprietor  introduc¬ 
ing  Chinese  cheap  labour  into  the  country,  lie  is  a  noble 
lord,  and  no  doubt  can  do  essentially  in  bis  own  region 
as  he  likes,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  there  will  be  considerable 
disturbance  regarding  the  matter  on  the  noble  lord's  mining 
grounds.  Even  the  freest  of  free  traders  will  not  support  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  customs,  if  they  turn  out  to  be  nothing 
better  than  a  moral  nuisance,  as  they  are  declared  to  bo 
by  both  Australian  and  Californian  settlers.  Judging  from 
the  report  regarding  afTsirs  in  California,  we  should  say 
it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  decision  regarding  Chinese 
habits,  except  that  the  coolie  is  very  industrious,  very  tem¬ 
perate,  and  not  very  happy.  We  shall,  however,  be  able  to 
say  a  little  more  about  him  if  he  is  allowed  to  land  on  our 
shores,  and  accommodate  himself  to  our  industries. 

Colonel  O'Mahoney,  a  Fenian  head-centre,  and  one  of  the 
few  remaining  rebels  of  '48,  is  said  to  be  dying  in  New  York. 
Colonel  O’Mahoney's  position  as  bead-centre  has  been,  we 
believe,  considerably  contested  by  a  large  number  of  those  who 
support  the  Fenian  cause.  Thus,  for  example,  Stephens,  chiefly 
celebrated  for  bis  escape,  has  his  devoted  band,  who  look  up  to 
him  as  true  head-centre,  and  there  are  other  rulers  more 
difficult  to  reconcile  than  were  the  rival  Popes  of  history.  All 
we  can  at  this  moment  recollect  about  Colonel  O'Mahoney,  is 
an  account,  many  years  ago,  by  a  New  York  reporter,  of  a 
visit  to  him,  the  most  remarkable  passage  in  which  was  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Colonel's  person,  which  concluded  by  stating 
that  his  hair  hung  about  his  head  in  an  inscrutable  manner. 

There  has  been  recently,  in  Paiis,  a  sale  of  those  pictures  by 
Dias,  which  the  artist  left  behind  at  his  death.  The  sum 
realised  amounted  to  nearly  250,000  francs.  There  is  still  left 
a  small  but  very  valuable  collection  of  works  by  his  brother 
artists,  amongst  which  will  be  found  the  names  of  Th. 
Rousseau,  Corot,  Millet,  and  many  others.  These  will  shortly 
be  disposed  of. 

The  last  Observei’f  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Leyland's  house,  men¬ 
tioned  the  '^Don  Juan  and  Haidee,"  of  Mr.  Bume  Jones.  The 
picture  in  question  is  by  Mr.  Ford  Madox-Brown. 

There  is  a  rather  amusing  story,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Paris  Chanvari,  about  Monaco,  the  home  of  liabagas  and  of 
Prince  Florestan.  A  traveller  comes  into  the  room  of  a  hotel, 
and  expresses  surprise  at  seeing  mosquitoes  so  late  in  the 
season.  To  him  the  waiter  apologetically,  “  These,  sir,  are  a 
few  we  keep  for  visitors.” 

A  story,  by  Bret  Harte,  “  Truthful  Blossom,”  a  love-story  of 
the  3  ear  1770,  is  being  published  in  Stuttgart,  in  an  authorised 
German  translation. 

The  Town  Council  of  Gotha,  in  Germanj’,  which  some  time 
ago  resolved  upon  permitting  fire-burial,  bos  now  also  decreed 
the  erection  of  a  columbarium.”  It  will  be  set  up  in  the 
projected  new  graveyard,  and  is  to  consist  of  an  open  peristyle 
connecting  two  halls,  in  one  of  which  the  dead  bodies  are  to 
be  temporarily  deposited,  whilst  in  the  other  the  cremation  will 
take  place.  The  walls  near  this  colonnade  are  to  receive  the 
uma  with  the  ashes  of  the  cremated ;  together  with  any  votive 
tablets,  or  other  sculptures,  that  may  be  added  by  the  family  or 
the  friends  of  the  departed.  The  apparatus,  constructed  by 
Mr.  Siemens,  will  be  built  into  this  fire-burial  hall,  for  the 
reception  of  the  coffins.  The  ancient  Germanic  practice  of 
cremation  is  thus  to  be  combined  with  a  Roman  institution, 
and  Gotha  will  have  the  first  columbarium  of  the  modem 
world. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Abbott,  B.,  M  JL,  and  K  D.  Mansfield,  BjL— A  Primer  of  Greek  Aocldenoe 
(Crown  Sto,  pp.  ISl.)  RivingtoDS. 

Beran,  O.  Phillips,  F.G.6.— The  Indostrlal  Clamea  and  Indostrlal  Statistics.  In 
3  Tols.  (Crown  Sro,  pp.  2S3,  228.)  B.  Stanford,  t*.  M.  each. 

Blant,  Rev.  J.  H.,  M.A.— The  Book  of  Chnrch  Law.  Second  Edition. 
(Small  8to.)  Rivlngtons.  It.  8d. 

Bonrbon,  Angnste  De.— The  Danphin  Lonis  XVII.,  King  of  France.  (Large 
demy  Svo,  pp.  121.)  R.  Bentley  and  Son. 

BrasMy,  Thomas,  M.P.— British  Seamen.  (Demy  Svo,  pp.  400.)  Longmans. 
British  Mannfacturing  Industries.  Edited  by  O.  Phillips  Bevan,  F.G.S.^ 
Hosiery,  Carpets,  he.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  191.)  B.  Stanford.  8s.  8d. 
British  Manofactarlng  Industries.  Edited  by  G-.  Phillips  Bevan,  F.G.S.— 
Pottery,  Furniture,  and  Woodwork.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  216.)  B.  Stanford. 
It.M. 

Caithness,  Earl  of,  F.R.S. — Lectures  on  Popular  and  Scientific  Subjects.  (Crown 
Svo,  pp.  116.)  Trilbner  and  Co. 

Cameron,  Commander,  R.N.— Across  Africa.  In  S.vols.  (DemySvo,  pp.  SS9, 
866.)  Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co.  82s. 

Christmas  Nnts  to  Crack.  By  Ignoramus.  (Demy  Svo,  pp.  34.)  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co.  1«. 

Davidson,  Samuel,  D.D.— The  Canon  of  the  Bible.  (Small  crown  Svo,  pp.  19S.) 
H.  S.  King  and  Co.  6s. 

Dictionary  of  Universal  Information.  VoL  I.  A  to  H.'  (Demy  Svo,  pp.  982.) 
Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 

Dod’s  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage,  1S77.  (Post  Svo,  pp.  S63.) 
Whittaker  and  Ca  10t.6d. 

Eltoft,  Thomas,  F.C.S. — Chemical  Note  Book  and  Lecture  Notes.  (Small  4to, 
pp.  128.)  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Gairdner,  Charles.— Clauses  of  Fluctuations  in  Trade.  (Demy  Svo,  pp.  36.) 
E.  Wilson.  It. 

Gelfcken,  Heinrich. — Church  and  State.  In  3  vols.  Translated  by  Fairfax 
Taylor.  (Demy  Svo.)  Long^mans.  42i. 

Goulbum,  Edward  Meyriok,  D.D. — The  Gospel  of  the  Childhood.  (Small  Svo, 
pp.  346.)  Rivlngtons.  it. 

Guthrie,  Mrs.— My  Year  in  an  Indian  Fort.  In  3  vols.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  313, 
286.)  Hurst  and  Blackett.  21s. 

Hamerton,  Philip  Gilbert.— Wenderholme  :  a  Story  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

(Crown  Svo.)  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  6a 
Hovenden,  R.  M.,  BA..— Horace’s  Life  and  Character.  (Small  Svo,  pp.  180.) 
Macmillan  and  Co.  it.  6d. 

Hubbard,  Et.  Hon.  J.  G.,  M.P.— The  National  dinrch.  (Demy  Svo,  pp.  32.) 
Rivlngtons.  la 

Jewitt,Llewellynn,F.S. A.— Half-Hours  among  some  English  Antiquities.  (Crown 
Svo,  pp.  240.)  Hardwlcke  and  Bogue.  6i. 

Kettner's  Book  of  the  Table.  A  Maniial  of  Cookery.  (Sq.  crown  Svo,  pp.  600.) 
Dulau  and  Co. 

Kuenen,  Dr.  A.— The  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel.  (Demy  Svo,  pp.  693.) 
Longmans.  21a  ’ 

Lindsay,  W.  8. — Manning  the  Royal  Navy  and  Mercantile  Marine.  (Demy  Svo, 
pp.  183.)  Pewtress  and  Co.  3a  6<f. 

Littlejohn,  William.— Pilot  Poems.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  48.)  W.  Hodsdon.  la 
Lowndes,  Dr.  Henry.— On  cbe  Maintenance  of  Health.  (Fcp.  Svo,  pp.  68.)  J.  and 
A.  C’hurchill.  It. 

Louis,  Alfred  H. — The  Conference  and  the  Crisis.  (Demy  Svo,  pp.  134.) 
R.  Bentley  and  Son.  2t.  id. 

Mackenzie  Kettle,  Rosa.— HiUesden  on  the  Moors.  (Crown  Svo.)  James  Weir. 

6i. 

Mahan,  A. — A  History  of  the  American  War.  (Large  demy  Svo,  pp.461.) 
Uodder  and  Stoughton.  Mt. 

Martin,  Frederick. — The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,  1877.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  784.) 
Macmillan  and  Co.  10«.  6J. 

Max  M tiller,  F. — German  Love.  (Crown  Svo.)  William  Mullan  and  Son. 
Molcsworth,  William  Nassau,  M.A.— History  of  England,  1830-1874.  (Square 
crown  Svo,  pp.  608.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Molyneuz,  Reginald  E.,  M.A.— The  Reconciliation  of  Reason  and  Faith. 
(Small  Svo,  pp.  134.)  Rlvingtons. 

Motley,  J.  B.,  D.D.— Lectures  on  the  Old  Testament.  (Demy  Svo,  pp.  295.) 
Rivlngtons. 

Muir,  Sir  William.— Life  of  Mahomet.  New  Edition.  (Demy  Svo,  pp.  613.) 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Poetical  Recreatioris.- (Fcp.  Svo,  pp.  192.)  Edinburgh:  Ballantjme,  Hanson, 
and  Co. 

Poet's  Magazine.  Vol.  I.  (Demy  Svo.)  A.  H.  Moxon.  4i. 

Pole,  William,  F.R.S.— LL'e  of  Sir  William  Fairbairn,  Bart.  (DemySvo,  pp.507.) 
Longmans. 

Redgrave,  Samuel.— Water-Ck)lour  Paintings  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

(Imperial  Svo,  pp.  242.)  Chapnmn  and  Hall.  21«. 

Shaw’sShilUng,  and  Abolition  of  Bonding  Wine.  (Demy  Svo,  pp.  76.)  H.Sotheran 
and  Co.  2s.  Gd. 

Stillman,  W.  J.— Herzegovina  and  the  Late  Rising.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  186.) 
Longmans.  6j. 

Stock  Exchange  Prices.  An  Annual  for  Investors.  (4to,  pp.  46.)  E.  Wilson. 
IOj. 

Stormonth,  Rev.  J. — Dictionary  of  English  Inflected  Words.  (Crown  Svo,  pp, 
863.)  W.  P.  Nimmo. 

The  Balance  of  Pain,  and  other  Poems.  By  Anstralie.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  141.) 
G.  Bell  and  Sons. 

The  Code  Poetical  Reader.  By  a  Teacher.  (Small  Svo,  pp.  162.)  Bums  and 
Oates. 

The  Epic  of  Hades.- By  the  Author  of  *  Songs  of  Two  Worlds.’  (Fop.  Svo,. 
pp.  64.)  H.  8.  King  and  Co. 

Vivienne :  a  Noveh- By  Rita.  In  3  vols.  (Crown  Svo.)  Sampson  Low  and 
Ck>.  Sir.  6</. 

Walpole,  Horace.- Notes  on  Pope.  (Fcp.  Svo,  pp.  109.)  F.  Harvey.  lOr. 
Webster,  Robert  G. — The  Amalgamation  of  the  British  Army.  (Demy  Svo,  pp. 
27.)  Hardwlcke  and  Bogue.  It. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuecripte, 
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Terms  op  Scbscripiior  .—Poat  free,  wilkin  the  Vnitcd  t  oNDON  AND  COUNTV  BANKING  COMPANY.— 
uujdom—  Ytarhj^  £l  8jf.  (Sd. ;  Half-yearly ^  14«.  3</.  j  Quarterly ^  Ertj^U*h«d  in  18S«,  and  inoorpomted  in  1874,  under  ‘‘The  Compa^ea 

AiCty 


Ki/tydom—  Yearly,  £l  8jf.  Gd. ;  Half-yearly,  lie.  3</. ;  Quarterly, 
79,2d. —  U.S,  of  America,  £\  \0i,Qd.,  or  $7  60  gold. — India 
and  the  Colonies,  £1  lO#.  6d.  Subscrijdions  are  payable  in 
mhance,  and  may  commence  at  any  time. 


ScBSCRTiun)  0ArrrAL~£3, 700,000,  In  70,000  Sharee  of  £00  each. 


BSFOBT  adopted  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  Fehmarj  1,  1877. 


THE  EXAMINER. 

ax  IXDBPKXDIXT  WUELT  REVnCW  Ot 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART, 

Pnici  6d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,600,  JANUARY  27,  1877. 

Note*  and  Oommente. 

rn,  Chlneee  Mi«ion.  Polltiei  In  Ireland. 

Tlie  Flooda  ot  the  Tbamee  Valley.  Norel  Industries  as  Sate  Inycstments. 

EngUsh  Dinners. 

A  Word  for  Cate.  The  Famine  in  Bombay. 

Green  Pastures  and  Plocadllly,  by  William  Black.— Chapter  IV. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace’s  Ra«ia.  Bernardino  Ochino. 

Mr.  Forman’s  Shelley. 

Mark  Eylmer’ s  Revenge.  Etruscan  Bologna. 

Minor  Notices. 

Art.  Drama. 

•Variorum  Notes. 

Subscription,  post  free,  £  I  8«.6</.  per  annum, 

LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  186  STRAND,  W.C. 

Theatre  royal,  drury  lane.— 

Every  Evening,  THE  FORTY  THIEVES.  The  VOKES  FAMILY. 
Premiere  Dameuse,  Madlle.  Boss?.  Doable  Harlequinade.  Clowns,  C.  Ladhi 
and  F.  Evans.  Harlequina  4  la  Watteau,  Miss  Amt  Rosalind.  Preo^ed  by 
a  Popular  FARCE.  Prices  from  CJ.  to  £4  4a.  Doors  open  at  h.30  ;  commence 
at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  0  daily.  Morning  Performances  every  Mon* 
day,  Wednesdav,  and  Saturday.  Doors  open  at  1.30 ;  commence  at  2.  Children 
and  Schools  Half-price  to  all  parts  of  the  Theatre,  Upper  Gallery  excepted. 

COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

PRINCIPALS— Misses  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

-aT  Thorongh  Education.  Careful  Training.  Full  porticalan  of  Fees,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Proepectns. 

- : _ 

QOUTHSE.A. — The  Daughter  of  a  Professional  Mon  can  be 

received  in  a  good  LADIES  SCHOOL  for  Thirty  Guineas  per  annum, 
inclusive  of  Englitih  (thorongh)  and  all  Accomplislimeuts.  Highest  references. 
Address  the  Ladt  Principal,  Balmoral  House,  Nelson  Street,  Sontbsea. 

OE.ASIDE  EDUCATION  for  Daughters  of  Gentlemen, 

St.  Edmond’s  House,  Hunstanton,  Norfolk  (near  Sandringham). — Mrs. 
and  the  Misses  Callow  receive  and  Educate  a  Itmit^  number  of  Young  Ladies, 
who  have  every  possible  home  comfort.  Resident  German,  French,  and  Mosical 
Governesses.  Visiting  Masters.  Hunstanton  is  the  only  Watering  Place  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Great  Britain  having  a  westerly  sea  aspect,  and  stands  in  the 
Registrar-General’s  Returns  on  an  average  of  twenty-five  years  as  the  healthiest 
place  in  England.  Spring  Term  commences  on  Tborsdsy,  January  20.  Terms, 
References,  kc.,  on  appllMtion. 


'IVyrONEY. — A  large  and  pnvate  Capitaliat  is  prepared  to  ad- 

-i.YL  vance  to  any  extent,  in  a  few  hoars,  on  the  security  of  entailed  estates. 
Freehold  and  Leasehold  Properties,  from  0  per  cent.;  also  on  Legacies  under  Wills, 
Marriage  Settlements,  Reversions,  Annuities,  Fnmitare  (without  removal), 
Sic.,  temporary  advances  being  made  to  meet  pressing  requirements  pending 
completion  of  loon.— Apply  to  F.  E.  Bbowx,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  10  OolemaD  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

Bank  of  south  Australia,  incorporated  hy  Royal 

Charter,  1847.— DRAFTS  ISSUED  upon  Adelaide  and  the  principal  towns 
in  South  Australia.  Bills  negotiated  and  collected.  Money  received  on  deposits. 
For  terms  apply  at  the  Offices,  04,  Old  Broad  Streetf  E.C. 

WILLIAM  PUBDY,  Genera  Manager. 

T  OSS  and  ANXIETY  MAY  be  AVOIDED  and  MOST 

J-J  LUCRATIVE  PERCENTAGES 

PERM.4NENTLY  SECURED  through  the  INFORMATION 
Omtained  in 

“THE  FORTNIGHTLY  STOCK  EXCHANGE  REVIEW,** 

Sent  post  free  to  Applicants  by 
MESSRS.  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON  Si  CO., 

Sworn  Brokers, 

86  THROGMORTON  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

Baxkriis  — ROBERTS,  LUBB(XiK,  Si  CO.,  Lombard  Street. 


CIDENTS 


FLOOD  AND  FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
May  be  provided  against  by  a  Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Snbscribed  Capital,  £1,000.000. 

’  £1,120,000  has  been  paid  as  (X>MPKN8ATI0N. 

Apply  to  the  Gerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or  64  Comniu, 

London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VLAN,  SecteUry. 


ABRAHAM  HODGSON  PHILLPOTTS,  Esq.,  In  the  Cluiir. 


The  Directors,  in  snbmltting  to  the  Proprietors  the  Balance-Sheet  of  the 
Bank  for  the  Half-year  ended  list  December  lost,  have  to  report  that 
after  paying  interest  to  Costomers  and  all  charges,  allowing  for  Rebate  and 
making  provision  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts,  the  Net  Profits  amount  to 
£100,447  6f.  Od.  This  sum,  added  to  £20,718  2s.  td.  brooght  forward  from  tho 
last  account,  prodnoes  a  total  of  £181,166  8s.  8d. 

They  reoommend  the  payment  of  a  Dividend  of  8  per  cent  Tor  the  half-year, 
wUch  will  absorb  £120,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  £11,166  8s.  Id.  to  be  carried 
forward  to  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account. 

The  present  Dividend  added  to  that  paid  to  80th  Jane  makes  16  per  cent,  for 
the  year  1876. 

The  Directors  retiring  by  rotation  are  John  James  C^ter,  Esq.,  Edward  Harbord 
Loshington,  Esq.,  and  William  Henry  Stone,  Esq.,  who,  being  eligible,  offer 
themselves  for  re-election. 

By  the  retirement  of  Stephen  Symonds,  Esq.,  on  account  of  ill-health,  there  is 
a  vacancy  in  the  Anditonhip,  a*hioh  it  is  in  the  p^wer  of  tho  Meeting  to  fill  op. 

The  Dividend,  £1 12s.  per  Share,  free  of  Income  Tax,  will  be  payable  at  the 
Head  Office,  or  at  any  of  the  Branches  on  or  after  Monday,  12th  instant. 

BALANCE  SHEET 

Or  THK  Loxdox  and  Cou.vrr  BAXiu.xa  Conrxxr,  Dsckmbrr  81,  1876. 


Dr.  £ 

To  Capital  paid  up  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Reserve  Fund . 

Amount  dne  by  the  Bank  for  Customers’ 

Balances,  4ko. .  22,243,018 

Liabilities  on  Acceptances,  covered  by 
Securities  .  8,048,341 

Profit  and  Loss  Balance  brought  from  last 

Account  .  20,718 

Gross  Profit  for  the  Half-year,  after  making 
prj vision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  viz.  814,986  ! 


By  Cash  on  hand  at  Head  Offlaeand  Branchss, 

and  with  Bank  of  England  ..  ..  2,204,814 

Cash  placed  at  Call  and  at  Notice  covered 
by  Securities . 3,410,190 

Investments,  vis. : 

Government  and  Guaranteed  Stocks  ..  2,728,744 
Colonial  Government  and  other  Stocks  and 


Securitiej 


Discounted  Bills  and  Advances  to  Customers 

in  Town  and  Country  . 

Liabilities  of  Costomers  for  Drafts  accepted 
by  the  Bunk  (as  per  Ck>ntra)  . .  . . 

Freehold  Premises  in  Lombard  Street  and 
Nicholas  Lane,  Freehold  and  Leasehold 
Property  at  the  Branches,  alth  Fixtures 

and  Fittings .  .. 

Interest  paid  to  (histomers . 

fealaries  and  all  other  expenses  at  Head  Office 
and  Branches,  incladlng  Income-tax  on 
Profits  and  Salaries . 


816,707 


10,418,406 

8,048,841 


ad.  £  a  cf. 
1,000,800  0  0 
700,000  0  0 


9  10 

- ^  20,298.854  18  8 


840,658  1  7 
£27,884.010  14  10 


0,664,510  9  7 


8,040,452  1  1 


-  18,467,798  6  3 


476,248  17  6 
48,720  17  10 


181,210  8  8 
£27,884,010  14  10 


Do.  Profit  axd  Lom  Accouxt.  £  s.  d. 

To  Interest  paid  to  Costomers,  os  above .  48,790  17  10 

Expenses,  os  above . 181,210  8  8 

Rebate  on  Bills  not  due,  carried  to  New  Aooonnt  ..  ..  29,488  11  10 

Dividend  of  8  per  cent,  for  half-year  .  130,000  0  0 

Balance  carried  forward  . .  11,166  8  8 

£340,606  1  7 

Cn. 

By  Balance  brought  forward  from  last  Account .  30,719  8  8 

OroM  Profit  for  the  half-year,  after  making  provision  for  Bad 
and  Doubtful  Debts .  ..  814.936  19  4 

£840,606  1  7 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  Balance  Sheet,  and  have 
found  the  tame  to  be  correct. 

(Signed) 


WILLIAM  NORMAN,  1  Auditors 
January  20, 1877.  RICHARD  H.  SWAINE,  f  ^aaiKwe. 

By  Order, 

GEO.  (K>UGH,  Secretary. 

London  and  county  banking  company.— 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a  Dividend  on  the  Capital  of  the  Companv, 
at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  for  the  Half-year  ended  Dec.  81,  1876,  will  be  Payable 
to  the  Proprietors,  either  at  the  Head  Offloe.  21  Lombard  Street,  or  at  any  of  the 
Company’s  Branches,  on  or  after  Monday,  the  13th  instant. 


31  Lombard  Street : 
February  3, 1877. 


By  Order  of  the  Board, 

W.  McKEWAN. 

General  Manager. 


/ 
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The  cancer  hospital,  brompton, 

and  167  PICCADILLY,  W.  Proe.  (Founded  1881.) 

The  late  ArchWehop  of  Canterbury,  In  a  sermon  preached  by  his  Oraoe  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that  to 
which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack 
one  long  course  has  oommonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful  looking-for  of  a 
ling^ng  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
tiff  Ting  be  laid  before  you— could  you  be  shown  its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in 
its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours — no  one  endued  with  the  feelings  of 
humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they  would  think  all  they  possessed  a 
trifiing  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  misery ;  and  yet 
they  know  that  these  suflerinipi  exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  bedore  their 

Sres.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  mav  Justly  ask  your  liberal  oontribu- 
ons,  that  the  relief  afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the 
amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

8UBSCRIPTION8  will  ha  most  thankfully  received  for  thU  Hospital,  which 
is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the  most  expensive 
kind. 

Hon.  Treasurer— (3eo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James's  Palace,  8.W. 
Bankers— Messrs.  Contts  &  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office — 1C7  Piccadilly  (^posite  to  Bond 
Street),  W.  H.  J.  JUFP,  Secretary. 

London  library,  12  St.  James’s  Square,  London, 

Founded  1841. 

pATOOJf— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

PiUESiDBNT— THOMAS  CARLYLE,  Esq. 

This  Library  contains  88,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Literature,  In 
rarlona  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  AS  a  year,  or  £3,  with  Entrance  Fee  of  £6 ;  Life  Membership, 
£36.  Fifteen  volumes  are  allowed  to  Country  and  ton  to  Town  Members. 
Beading  Room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six.  Prospectus  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vifi  the  Sues  C!anal. 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Halls,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 133  Leadenholl  Street,  E.O.,  and  28  Cockspnr  Street,  8.W. 

Fperial  fire  insurance  company 

(EsUblished  1808),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  A 17  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

The  SCOTTISH  imperial  insurance 

COMPANY. 

London  3  King  William  Street,  E.C.  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 

H.  AMBROSE  SMITH,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 

PHCENIX  fire  office,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

(boss,  London.  Established  1783. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loes  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

f  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
aeeremrus  |  BROOMFIELD. 


42  POUIjTBY. 


PAINLESS  DENTISTRY, 

a-.  HI.  J-OITES, 

SUBOEON-DENTIST, 

y^ILL  be  glad  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  gratis  and  post  free,  which  explains  the 
7  *  most  unique  system  of  the  adaptation  of  artificial  and  extraction  of  natural 
teeth  without  pidn,  from  his  only  London  address— 

57  QBEAT  BUSSELL  STBEET, 

Opposite  the  British  Museum. 

Note.— Improved  PRI2SB  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
In  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  cases,  on  a  perfectly  painless  system  of  self¬ 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stamps  being  onneoessory  ;  and,  by  recent 
scientific  discoveries  and  improvements  in  mechanical  dentis^y,  detection  Is 
rendered  ntterly  impossible,  both  by  the  close  adjustment  of  ortlfloial  teeth  to 
the  gums  and  their  life-Uke  appearance.  By  this  patented  invention  complete 
mastication,  extreme  lightness,  combined  with  strength  and  durability,  are 
insured,  useless  bulk  being  obviated ;  articulation  is  rendered  clear  and  distinct. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  Mr.  G.  H.  Jones  has  introduced  on 

entirely  new  process.  - 

TESTIMONIAL. 

«  October  18, 1871. 

**  My  dear  Doctor, — I  request  you  to  accept  my  grateful  thanks  for  your  great 
professional  assistance,  which  enables  me  to  masticate  my  food,  and  wherever  I 
go  I  shall  ahow  your  profetoional  skill,  as  I  think  the  publio  ought  to  know 
where  such  gr^  Improvements  in  dentistry  and  mechanical  skill  can  be 
obtMnod. 

**  I  am,  dear  Doctor,  years  truly, 

“S.  O.  HUTCHINS, 

“  By  Appointment  Surgeon- Dentist  to  the  Queen. 

«  G.  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  D.D.S.” 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  olwajrs  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milUnsirs 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe- 
oution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millineir, 
besides  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  some  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Moaminq 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Bcmsonable  estimates  also  given  for  househola 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J*  JL 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

348,  848, 347,  349,  and  281  Regent  Street.  ■ 

a^hat  is  your  crest  and  motto  p  — 

V  V  By  sending  Name  and  0>nnty,  with  8s.  6d,,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  pidnted  In  Heraldic  Oolonrs,  7s.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  oolonr  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  acoordii^  to  Heraldlo  roles. 
(Tulleton’s  **  Book  of  Family  Orests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  In 
colours,  £10  10s. ;  ”  The  Manual  of  Herald^,”  4,000  Bnmvings,  8s.  8d.,  poat 
free  by  T.  OULLBTON,  Genealogist,  28  Oranbonme  Street  (comer  of  8t. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldio  library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

QEAL  ENQBA VINOS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engrayed 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  prioe7s.6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £3  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  8s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Orest,  13s.  6a. 
Registered  letter,  6<f.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  38  Oranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


J^AILWAYlACCI^EOTSJNSUR^^^  LLETON-S  GUINEA  box  OF  STATIONERY 

Vy  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  800  Envelopes,  all  beautlfnlly 


SINGLE  PAYMENTS  covering  the  WHOLE  LIFE. 

BAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


stamped  with  C!reet  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
38  Oranboume  Street  (comer  of  Bt.  Martin’s  Lone). 


nnn  liberal  allowances  if  Injured,  for  a  Single  Payment  _ _ _ 

A  1|UUU  of  £3  covering  the  Whole  Life.  Smaller  amounts  in  proportion.  OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  IS-Carat,  Hall 

A  r«r*TiAT?Tvn’a  rn?  att  TTr-virka  ^  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  3,0(>0  to  select  from:— 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

By  Uniform  Annual  Premiums,  irrespective  of  occupation.  Participation  in 
Profite  without  Liability. 

RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
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Prospectuses,  &c..  Free. 


W.  BURR,  F.8.8.,  Managing  Director. 


TflARTH  to  EARTH. —  The  LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

Ali  (XIMPANY  is  prepared  to  conduct  Funerals  upon  the  principle  recently 
advocated  in  ”  The  Times,”  dispensing  with  all  procession,  and  without  the 
Intervention  of  the  ordinary  Undertaker  ^t  any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  All 
that  is  neoeosary  is  that,  in  the  case  of  death,  notice  of  the  event  should  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  Company’s  Office.  The  new  Patent  Necropolis  l^rth  to 
Barth  Coffin  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  2  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 


rpHE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

X  BBCEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbbck  Buiuiixa  Bocibty,  39  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  C!hanoery 
Lone. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  PosseMion,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Fuxeiiold  Land  Socurnr,  29  and  30  Sonthompton 
Bulldinga,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

^ply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbkck  Bank,  89  and  80  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chanoery  Lane.  All  sums  under  80f.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Currant  Aocounte  openeil,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
oalanoee.  CTjeqoe-booka  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Satunla^,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
1  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  ]^nk  is  open  nutil  9  o^clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application, 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


£23s. ;  £S8«. ;  £4  41.;  £6  6«. ;  £616«. ;  very  massive,  £10  10«. ;  heavy  knuckle- 
dusters,  £16  16«.  Send  sise  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  28  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O.  _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  nsed.  Initial  Plates,  Is.;  Nome  Plate, 
3s.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  3s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  8s. ;  wHb 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  28  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

■yiSITING  CARDS  bv  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  2s.  8</.;  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cords,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  18s.  6d, 
Memorial  Cards  prints,  and  hotchmi'nts  painted  on  the  shortMt  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  38  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O.  _ 

Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  tbe 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAtfMBS  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colonr,  and  beantifolly  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illnminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  6m:.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework* 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  tbe  Royal  Family,  28  Cran- 
boume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin's  Lane),  London,  W.O. 

QOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  €1  Is.,  £2  2s., 

O  £3  8j.,  £4  4s.,  £8  8*.,  £6  6s.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  28  Cranboome 
Street,  London,  W.O.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Oranbonme  Street. 

Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat.  ^ 

Finest  meat-fiavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Mode  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
OAunoR.— Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Boron  Liebig’s  sigutore  across  labeL 

T  ess  than  One  Box  of  Dr,  Locoex’s  Pulmonic  Wafebs 

-I-i  cured  mo  and  my  wife  of  a  most  distressing  cough.”  (8igned> 
T.  Warxiko,  Deepdale,  Mill  Street,  Preston,  January  2, 1877.  They  instantly 
relieve  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Consumption,  Ooaghs,  Colds,  Bheumatism,  and 
taste  pleasantly.  Sold  at  1«.  li<f.,  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 
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1^0  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRDGS, 

’  Any  InTiilld  cnn  cnw  himitlf,  without  modifilne,  incoDTnnienoe.  Ot 
expense,  by  llTing  on  DU  BARRY’S  DSJCIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  MToc  fifty  timee  ite  cost  In  medidne,  and  la  tmafstible  In  Indigeedon 
(dyqwpcU),  habitaal  oonatlpation,  diarrhoea,  hjemorrhoida,  lirer  complainta, 
flatnlency ,  nerTonsneee,  billonanev,  al  1  kinds  of  fcrem,  sore  tlmwts,  catarrhs,  ool^, 
infloensa,  noiaea  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  porerty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  emptions,  hysteria,  nenralgia,  irritability,  sleepleasneaii,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartbnm,  headac^,  debility,  dropsy, 
cruops,  spasms,  nansea,  and  romiting  after  eating,  eron  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  oongh,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhanstion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  inrariable  success  idth 
adults  and  delicate  infants;  80,000  cures  of  oases  considered  hopelesiu  It 
contains  foor  tiaoes  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

Ftom  the  Eer.  James  T.  Campbell,  Sydoistone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

.  Norfolk.  **  Dec.  fi,  1869. 

*•  Gentlemen, — I  hare  long  known  and  appreciated  the  rlrtnes  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REYAliRNTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  partionlarly 
when  the  lirer  is  more  than  nsnally  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  wonld  not 
admit  of  merenry  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earUest  and  best  eflects.-JAkE3  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


■pvu  BARRY’S  REVALEN’fA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  in  tin  aanlsters  tor  II  cups,  at  Is. ;  14  caps,  Is.  8<l. ;  48  onps.  fs. 
188 cups,  lOs.;  178 cups,  Ms.  t-.  . 

Vyj  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITa— They  loothe 

irritable  stomach  and  nerres,  in  nansea  and  sickness,  ersB  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartbnm,  and  the  fereriah,  add,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 


T.  CAMPBELL.’ 


pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“tarn  happy  to  be  able  to  aasnre  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARIT’S  admirable  RE7ALENTA  ARABICA,  I  hare  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  hare  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improred  so  mnch  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  30— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  yonng  and  hearty.  I 
praaob,  attend  oonfeasions,  risit  the  sick,  I  make  long  jonmeys  on  foot,  my 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  soffSrers  I 
anthorisethe  pndication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  yonr  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  0A8TBLL1,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Meat 
of  Pninetto,  near  MondorL” 


P)EP0TS:  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regont  Street, 

«  .  j^don, W. {same  honee,  38  Place TendOme,  Paris ;  19  Bonleraid  dn 
Nort,  Brnmals:  I  Via  Tomaso  Qrosst,  Milan;  1  Calk  ds  Valrerde,  Madrid; 
S’  S  Oallerle,  and  181,  184  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  I 

Walllisoh  Gkese,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists*  In  srsry  town. 

AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL.  —  PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

**  A  most  deUdooi  and  ralnabk  article.” — Simmdard, 

**  Hie  Oaimcas  Cocoa  of  sndi  choice  quality Food,  Mhlrr,  ewd  Air.  edited 
by  Dr.  Hasmll. 

R  Y  ’  S  EXTRACT  OF  COCO  A.— 

Of  great  valoe  to  InTalids  who  wish  to  aroid  rich  articles  of  diet. 

**  Which  really  consists  of  Cocoa  Nibs  daprired  of  the  soporflaons  oU.”— /Wd^ 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  TTaamll 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  to  J.  8.  FRY*  SONS. 

EPP8»8  COCOA. 

"'DY  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 

AJ  goTem  the  opimUioiis  of  digeation  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  oanfni 


oi  rmnetto,  near  MonaorL  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-eeleoted  ooooa,  Mr.  ^ns  bee  prorided 

D-rr  -r* .  —  -  OUT  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flaToorod  bererags  which  mar  ease  na 

U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor  “any  heary  doctor’s  UUs.  it  is  Iw  the  Jndicions  nee  of  each  articles  of dist  that 

of  Medidne  In  Ordlnsry  to  the  Uniretsity  of  Marburgh,  wrltee  In  the  •  constitution  may  be  gradnolly  bnUt  np  untU  strong  snongh  to  resist  ersry 

Berlin  ainieal  Weeklf  of  April  8,  1873 ”  I  shaU  norer  forget  that  I  owe  the  •®“denoy  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladiee  arc  floating  around  os  ready 


strong  snongh  to  resist  ersry 


preserration  of  one  of  my  childim  to  the  Beralenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emadation,  writh  constant  romlting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  eren  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  meet  astonishing  soooeas.  The 
romlting  ceeeed  immediately ;  and,  after  liring  on  this  food  six  wee^  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flonrishing  health.  Similar  snoce^is  has  attended  all  mr 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  fonr  times  as  much 
nonrlshment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  hare  suffered  great  pain  and  inonnrenienoe,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  adrioe  of  many,  has  been  effSotnally  remored  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  Ume.  ho.- PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Nary.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

Du  BARRY’S  POOD.-IcONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

lie. — Cure  No.  49,883,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nerronsness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulenoy,  spasms,  siokness,  and 
romlting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-IIc^re  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — ”  Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
llrir  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  haro  bMn  remored  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  lirer,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
healing  perfect.— JAMBS  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

T\U  BARRY’S  FOOD. ITlIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

-LF  Ko.  48,814.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br4han.— ”  In  consequence  of  a  lirer 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  yearj,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nerroos  pal];4tation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nerroos  agitation,  which  prerented  eren  my  sitting  down  for  honrs 
together.  I  felt  dreai^nlly  low-spirited,  and  all  interconrse  with  the  world  had 
berame  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

E rescribed  for  me  in  rain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
red  on  this  deUcioos  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  m3rself  amin.  and  able  to  make  and  reoeire 
rlslts,  and  resume  my  social  position.— Marchioness  DB  BREHAN,  Naples, 
AprU  17, 1869.” 

T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.IIcbNSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

-A-F  Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
**Bonn,  July  19,1862.— Da  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restoratire  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particulariy  effcctire  in  Indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  In  dUmhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  tuemorrhoids. 
— Dr.  RUD.  WURZBB,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

PURE  OF  D£BILITy7~BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABTLITY. 

**  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cored  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  had  digestion,  which  bad  last^  18  years.  I  bare 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now. — J.  COMPARBT,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des-  Isles.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Jonmal  of  the  London  Geographical  S^iety, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  ”  Who  reqnire  neither  physician  nor 
medkflne,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consnmption,  scrofula,  cancer,  lie., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-poz  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— “  Fevers,  Dvsentery,  Exhaustion, 

Benrvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  JecM  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  hare  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  snperior  to  lima 
jnioe  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routina  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Manrette,  C.  Maloor,  L*  Deloncle, 
J.  VaUery,  B.  Canry.  G.  Bourdon,  B.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Roorrien.  Roads  off 
Hydros,  16th  May,  1878.”  _ 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

(snitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells :  In  tins,  }  lb.,  at  2s. ;  of  1  lb., 
Is.  fid. ;  3  lb.,  6s. ;  6  lb.,  14s. ;  131b.,  28s. ;  241b.,  60s. 


QURE 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— «  Fevers,  D; 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good 


tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  snbtle  maladies  are  floating  oroond  os  nedr 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  eaoap#  many  a  fatal  abaft 
by  keeping  onrselres  well  fortifled  with  pore  blood  and  a  property  nooikhed 
frame.” — Civil  Service  Qateite, 


I  RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTBRS  PATENT. 

WTBJUYJS  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  bj 

V  V  npwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  moat  effective  inrentioQ 
In  the  onratire  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  noe  of  the  steel  spring,  eo  oCtea 
hortfol  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body  t 
while  the  reqaisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOO-MATN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  mneh  ease  and  oloaenese  that  it  cannot  ba 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  deaorlptire  oircnlar  may  ha  had, 
and  the  Tmss  (which  cannot  fall  to  flt)  forwarded  by  poet,on  theolroamteenoa 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  lent  to  the  Manafkatarer, 

Mr.  WHITB,  338  Piocadllly,  London. 

Single  Tmsi,  16«.,  31«.,  36j.  fi^f.,  and  Bis.  8d. ;  poetage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
81s.  fid.,  4ts.,  and  6Ss.  8d.;  poetage  tree.  Umbilical  ditto,  4Ss.  and  Its.  84. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-ofDoe  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Poet  Office,  Piooadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

s 

Hi  (X)SB  VEINS,  and  aU  cases'  of  WEAKNESS  a^  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Jko.  They  are  pouous,  light  in  texture,  and  InexpanstmL  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  84.,  7s.  M,,  10s.,  and  18s. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Maniifaotnrer,  338  PlooadiUy,  London. 

ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  meats.- E.  L  AZENBY  4  SON,  solo  proprietors  of  the  oelebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  farouablj 
distinguished  by  their  name,  b^  to  remind  the  pnblio  that  every  artlok  pre-  ^ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadoltOTated.— 93  Wlgmore  StiWt, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Fortman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Btreel, 
London,  S.B. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.-The  admirers  of  this 

oekbrated  Sauoe  are  partionlariy  requested  to  obssrre  that  aadi  bottla 
prepared  by  B.  LAZBNBY  k  SON  bears  tha  label,  used  so  many  years,  signad 

**  Eluabeth  Leuenbg:* 


:e  i^if  ka  :e^i  m  ds8ki  i 


Facnltim ;  Thoroughly  reomlts  tiie  general  bodily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physlcm  Foroes.  Is  rirongly  reoom- 
monded  as  a  desirable,  safe  mode  of  taking  strengthening  medidne.  The 
it.  64.  Bottk  oontdns  thirty-two  meosnred  doses.  Sold  by  most  Ohemists. 

f^RACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

nsing  this  delidoos  Aromatic  Dentifrloe,  the  enamd  of  the  teeth  beoomM 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exoeedlnglr  fragrant,  and  sspedalw 
osefol  for  remorlng  incrustations  of  tartar  on  nsgleoted  teeth.  Sold  by  aU 
Chemista.  Pots,  1«.  and  2i.  64.  each.  (Get  Craoroft’a) 


bowels,  the  heavy,  drowsy  feeling,  with  sensations  of  fnlness,  headache,  pern 
beneath  the  shoulders,  at  the  chest  after  eating,  unpleasant  taste  in  ^e  ^th, 
and  other  indications  of  dyspepsia,  are  removed.  Taraxaeom  a^  Po^hyUlnto 
safer  than  calomel  or  blue  pill  for  removing  bile. — Prepared  by  J.  PEPPER, 
237  Tottenham-oonrt-rood,  London,  whose  name  must  be  on  the  labeL  Bottwe 
2t.  id.  and  it.  64.  Sold  by  all  chemists. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Vifforous  He&lth.—With  winter 

comes  sore  tri%ls  to  the  soundest  constitutions,  whik  the  natur^y 
delicate  and  feeble  And  it  too  frequently  a  prolonged  strug^ 
suffering.  All  diseases  affecting  the  nervous  system  arlm  from  Im parity  lnW0 
Mood,  irregul^ty  of  organic  action,  or  vitiated 
are  invaluable  for  removing  all  poisonona  elements  from  ^  body,  mu  i« 
for  curing  indigestion,  flatulency  and  costiveness,  as  well  M  palpitation,  p^  m 
the  side,  and  other  morbid  feeUngs.  The  neuralgic  pj^ 
nervous  class  of  diseases  soon  yield  to  thess  purifying  rals. 
anxiety  daily  diminish  under  their  use,  sound  sleep  suporsedea  nights  of  watcning, 
and  calm  repose  displaoes  hideous  dreams. 


^ '  /' 
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OETZMANN  &  CO 


FURNISH  YOUR 


67, 69, 71,  73, 77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  KOAD, 

NBAS  TOTTENHAM  COUBT  BOAH. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHINa  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c. 
h  Descriptive  Cetehiue  (the  best  Furnishini  Guide  extent)  Post  Free, 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


(DEATH  REPELLING,  HEALTH  RESTORING.) 


THE  USE  OF  THESE 


Jse  variotu  forme,  adapted  for  the  requiremmte  of  rich  and  poor  alike. 

With  CArt)ol*t0  of  lodmo,  gim  relief  In  all  ordinary  cases  of  Catarrh,  Sorr  Throat,  Hoarsknbss,  Cough,  Tickuno  in  thb  Throat, 

Irritation  or  thb  Lungs  or  Bronchial  Tubbs,  Asthma,  &c.  ^ 

The  adrantage  of  these  cheap,  simple,  and  efilcient  Instmments,  which  admit  of  the  nse  of  all  rolatile  fluids  in  a  concentrated  form,  without  dihiticHi,  and  are 
hifhlp  approted  bp  the  Medical  PrcfeeeUm,  is  that  the  diseased  parts  are  directly  and  beneflcially  affected  without  medicines  being  taken  into  the  stomach. 

A  Bottle  of  Ciarbolate  of  Iodine  and  full  instmotlons  are  giren  with  each  Inhaler. 

The  superior  Qualities  of  Inhalers  form  admirable  adjuncts  to  the  toilette  for  the  economical  distribution  of  all  kinds  of  perfumes  and  volatile  essences. 

Tnicmie.9d.,7e.9d.,\le.M.,  mn(\  upwards.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  F  A  ATPTTl?  ATTSlTriMT  AT  S 

or  on  receipt  of  P.O.O.,  payable  at  481  OXFORD  STREET,  W.,  direct  from  JililJLCAJ  Jjil  Llljri  /AUOllilj  ilL.X  (Ct 

Offloes :  7  High  Btdmkt,  Bloomsburt,  London,  W.O.  Medical  and  Chemical  Agent. 


(DBBCRIPnVB  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION.) 

The  public  are  respectfully  invite'l  to  inspect  the  new  “  Orine  ”  gold  fewellerp,  unequalled  by  any  imitation  yet  offered.  The  prices  are  remarkably  low ;  the 
Jewellery  is  bMutifnlly  flnisbid  ;  the  designs  are  the  latest.  A  special  feature  is  the 

LADY’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles), 

eonsistlng  of  handsome  Necklet ;  chased  Locket  for  two  Portraits ;  exquisite  gem  Ring,  set  with  either  rubies,  emeralds,  diamends,  Ac. ;  elegant  drop  Ear-rings ; 
and  charming  Brooch ;  the  wtole  ouefnlly  packed  and  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  4«.  2d.  The 

GENTLEMAN’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  -  Articles). 

consisting  of  fashionable  link  Albert ;  handsome  Scarf  Pin  ;  bloodstone  signet  Ring ;  pair  of  engraved  Sleeve  Links ;  and  set  of  Shirt  Stnds ;  the  whole  carofuI!y 
packed  and  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  4f.  2d.  P.0.0,  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office,  to  R.  E.  Clarke. 

I.adies  and  (lentlemen  can  also  be  supplied  with  a  single  article  from  the  above  at  le.  Id.  each.  As  the  profit  is  so  small  on  onr  goods,  we  offer  them  to  the 
public  in  fhiekrte,  and  it  will  be  found,  u/on  comparing  owr  prices  with  others,  that  we  ask  no  more  for  a  packet  con tainingyfve different  ai'ticles,  every  one  of  which 
is  carefully  finished,  than  is  asked  by  many  persons  for  one  article  of  coarse  and  bad  workmanship. 

niOHBR  PRICED  PACKETS  AT  7«.6d.  AND  12e.6d.  EACH,  EITHER  LADT’S  OR  0KKTT.RMAN’S. 

Opinions  or  the  Press.—**  Decidedly  go^." — “  Marvellons  how  it  is  produced  at  the  price.” — *‘  Must  be  seen  to  be  believed.” — **  Unquestionably  the  wonder 
of  the  age.”— **  Deserves  great  praise.” — ”  Art  can  do  no  more.” — “  Must  be  warmly  reoeiv^  by  the  public.” 

Atsp  Packet  not  approved  of  still  be  exchanged,  or  (he  morsep  returned,  if  cent  bp  return  <f  poet. 

NOTICR— Letters,  Ac.,  to  be  addressed  to  R.  Clarke,  Manager,  “  Orine  ”  Jewellery  Company,  86a  New  Weston  St.,  London,  S.E. — Agenle  Wanted.  Liberal  Tertne. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYKETIC  SALI 


FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 
NEWGATE  STREET,  B.O, 

LISTS  FREE. 


HAVE  IT  IN  TOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  Is  the  only  safe  anUdote  In  FEVERS,  EnUPTlYB  AFFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  mj  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  ths  healtb- 
rostoring  elements  of  LAMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
ImDortence  that  ths  NAMB  and  TBADB  MARK  on  a  BUFF- 
OOLOURBD  WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  de¬ 
pendence  alone  can  be  placed. 

NOTE  ADDRS88-11I  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


BROWir  and  POLSOFS 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS 

Twenty  Years’  World-wide  Reputation, 

AND  IS 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  ITS  UNIFORMLY 
SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

KINAHAN  k  CO.  finding  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinsl  purpoess  is  very  great,  sulnnit  with  pleasure  the  following  ANALYSIS 
by  Dr.  Habsall  : — 

**Ihave  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  Tiie  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pare,  well- 
matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  Medical  Profession  may  foel  full 
confidence  in  the  purity  and  quality  of  this  Whisky.” 

10  OT.  TITCHFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


JOHNSTON’S 

CORN  FLOUE 

IS  THE  BEST 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE), 


IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR. 


In  oonsequenoe  of  Sporioos  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  ^  ^ 

Public,  LEA  k  PERRINS  have  yT  \Aj(f  ^  * 

adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing  CCrC ^ ^ 
their  signatoie,  thus  ^ 

Which  will  be  pieced  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  from 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Wr  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  k  BLACK- 
WELL,  London ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Betail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


DINNEFOBD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

For  over  80  years  approved  as  the  BEST  REMEDY  for 

Acidity  of  tlie  Stomach  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 

Indigestion ; 

and  as  a  Safe  and  Gentle  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  &  CO., 

172  NEW  BOND  ST^tEBT,  LONDON ;  and  of  all  Cbemists  throughout 

the  world. 


f 
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WILLIAM  S.  BUETON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.  — 


rpUE 

X  Th 


The  real  NICKEL  SILVER,  Introdaced  more  than  tbirtr  jean  am  by 
VflLJAAM  8.  BURTON,  when  plat^  by  the  jxilent  prooeu  of  Meesn.  ISkington 
and  Co.,  is  the  best  article  next  to  silrer  that  can  be  used  as  such,  tither  tuefnllj 
or  omamentallj,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silTer. 

Fiddle  or  I  Bead  or  I  King's  or 


Patterns. 


Table  Forks  or  Spoons,  per  doien. 
Dessert  ditto  „ 

Tea  Spoons  ditto  „ 


Old  Silver.  Thread.  Shell. 


£  s.  d. 
1  10  0 
19  0 
0  14  0 


£  «.  d. 

9  10 
19  0 

10  0 


£  «.  d. 
9  6  0 
1  11  0 
19  0 


These  are  all  as  strongly  plated,  and  are  in  every  respect  at  least  eqoal  to  what 
other  houses  are  selling  as  their  first  quality  at  very  much  higher  prices. 

A  Second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern— Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  33s.  per  dos. ; 
Dessert,  17s.  per  dos. ;  Tea  Spoons,  12s.  per  dos. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  in  White  Metal,  from  £3  15s.  to  £7  7s. ;  Dish  Coven, 
beaded  pattern,  £11 ;  Ditto,  ditto,  fluted,  £15  ;  from  £»  to  £24  the  set  of  four  ; 
Comer  Dishes,  from  £7  10s.  to  £18  18s.  the  set  of  fonr ;  Warmen,  £7  2s.  6d. 
to  £15  15s. ;  Biscuit  Boxes,  14s.  to  £5  10s. ;  Cruet  and  Liqueur  Fnmes,  &c,.  at 
proportionate  prices. 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  Plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish- 
eating  Knives  and  Forks  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  Beplating  done  by  the  patent  process. 


XX7ILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Fumishinff  Ironmonger, 

•  *  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue, 
containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 39  Oxford  Street, 
W. ;  1,  lA,  2,  8,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry's  Place ;  and  1  New- 
man  Yard.  Manufactories— 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W. 


gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

IDENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

JO  gl.,  so  g..,  40  gl. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

Just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs.  , 

TOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

^  ”  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapaide. 


gOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

Prire  Medal  aioarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia, 
1876.  Also  at  Leeds  and  Manchester,  1875. 

Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 


T^OISELESS 

•i.  V  Designs, 


AMP-PROOF, 


Non-inflammable, 


"P^EST  for  Public  Buildinga,  Priyate  Houses,  &c. 


Sold  by  all  Famishing  Houses  in  Town  and  Country. 
WORKS WORSLEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE 76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

- ♦  - 

DIANA,  LADY  LYLE.  By  W.  Hepwoeth 

Dixon,  t  vole. 

TWO  LILIES.  By  Julia  Kavanaoh,  Author 

of  «  Nathalie,"  •*  Adele,”  4ic.  I  vols, 

**  A  well- written  story.  The  rival  lilies  are  admirably  contrasted."— A 

ONE  GOLDEN  SUMMER.  By  Mrs.  Mackenzie 

Daniku  S  vole. 

"  A  novel  which  will  amose,  instmot,  and  interest  the  reader.  The  story  is 
ably  worked  out,  the  style  Is  animated,  and  there  Is  no  lack  of  well-drawn 
characters." — Court  Journal, 

HER  PLIGHTED  TROTH.  By  Mrs.  Alex- 

ANDSR  FiuaxR,  Author  of  **  Goardian  and  Lover,"  3io.  I  vols. 

“  A  clever,  well  written  novel." — 

"  There  is  interest  in  every  pngo." — Court  Journal, 


GLENCAIRN.  By  Iza  Duppus  Hardy.  3  vols. 

**  MUs  Hardy  has  written  more  than  one  clever  novel,  hot  *  Olenoaira '  most 
be  considered  as  her  best.  It  is  a  decidedly  powerful  story.'*— Kraminvr. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT,  PubUshers,  18  Great  Marlborongh  Street. 


A  N  ENTIRE  NOVELTY  in  PERIODICAL  LITERA- 

TURB.  In  the  Third  week  of  February  will  be  pnblUhcd,  prioe  Threepence, 
No.  I.  of  a  New  Series  of  THE  COVENT  GARDEN  MAGAZ^INB,  oonduoted 
by  W.  H.  C.  Nation.  Containing  more  Illoatrations  than,  and  as  much  Literary 
Mattw  as  many  of  the  Shilling  Montlilies. 

Office :  2lA  Maiden  Lane,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London. 


Jost  pnbllshed,  1  vol.,  price  9s.  6<l. 

TVyrANNING  the  ROYAL  NAVY  and  MERCANTILE 

IVX  MARINE;  also  BBLUGERENT  and  NEUTRAL  RIGHTS  in  the 
EVENT  of  WAR.  By  W.  S.  Lindsat,  Author  of  **  History  of  Merdiant  Ship- 
ping." 

London :  PBWTRES3  ft  00.,  15  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C.,  and  all  Booksellers.^ 


Win  be  issued  shortly,  Part  L  of 

MODERN  MINISTER.— To  he  completed  in  Twelve 

Monthly  Paits.  Prioe  One  Shilling. 

Bach  containing  80  pp.  With  Two  Rlostrations. 


By  Doh  Pkdbo  Vbbdad,  at  all  Bookstalls,  post  8vo. 

an  EXPOSTULATION  with  the  CO-OPERATIVE 

BOCIETIBS  of  LONDON.  By  Dov  PiDBO  Vkrdao,  Anthor  ot  '*  From 
Vineyard  to  Decanter.**  Prioe  Sd. 

8.  8TRAKEB  li  SONS,  194  Fenohnrch  Street,  and  26  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  B.C. 


FEEDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 

Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  obj^ions  made  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
deacrij^ion.  These  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  tbey  give  no  oppressive  amount  of  beat:  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  the  ordinary 
Kitcheners,  and  roasting  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  various  sixes  sotted  to  different  Establishments,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
seen  daily  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

49  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospectuses  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application. 


MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

BT  SORTINa  TOUB  PAPKIIB  INTO 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

Exceedingly  useful."— S/andard. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free  from 
Henry  Stone,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 
All  Sizes  can  be  seen  at 

18  CBANBOUBNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


AUTOTYPE. 

TDERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

XT  TIONS.— The  Autotype  Company  are  prodooers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  tbs 
British  Museum,  PaUsograpbical,  Nnmismatioal,  Boyal  Geographical,  and  other 
Tyeamed  Socletiea.  Fao-similes  of  Medals  and  Goins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Ita,  lie. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bibd.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  B.  Bawtxb. 


RAILWAY 

GUIDE. 


British  and  Continental.  ' 

No  Second  Reference. 


X  YZ 


X  Y  Z 


PRATTEN»S  PERFECTED  FLUTES, 

Cylinder  and  Gone,  commencing  at  Fonr  Guineas.  The  Blcoama  Flute 
and  the  Boehm  Old  and  New  Svstem  of  Fingering.  Particulars  of  all  thsse 
Instruments  upon  application  to  the 

Manofactorers,  BOOSET  k  CO.,  395  Regent  Street,  W. 


Now  ready,  price  Sd. 

“THE  CAT.” 

Speech  of  Mr.  F.  X  Tatlob  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Jnnt  14* 
1875.  against  the  Government  Flogging  BilL 
Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Bmoht  says "  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor's  speech  on  th# 
Flog^g  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.** 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlob  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  II,  1876, 
on  moving  for  Betums. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  but  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him." 

Army  and  ATavy  Oantitt. 

"  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  eervire  are  doe  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  li^t  of  pnblio  oDinion  on  Crime  and 
Punisl^ent  in  the  Navy.** — United  Semtes  OastU*. 


London :  B.  DALLOW,  186  Strand. 


I^HE  WOMAN  QUESTION :  Papers  Reprinted  from 

L  theExAHiNBR.  The  Female  Franchise.  Women’s  Electoral  DisahUltles. 
^ords  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
rork.  Dowriea.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel-Beading 
i».<«g  in  Life.  The  Education  of  Women.  Mothera’  Wrongs. 
)  pp.,  8to.,  prioe  1#.,  by  post  li.  9<f. ;  cloth  2«.,  by  post  9j.  9d. 

London :  B.  DALLOW,  186  Strand,  W.G. 


Prioe  id. ;  or  9s.  per  Hnndred. 

QPEECHES  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  in  the  House  of 

Commons  on  the  GAME  LAWS.  Revised  from  the  Bnxwter's  Notes. 
Beprlnted  by  the  Antl-Game  Law  Leagne,  186  Strand,  W.C. 


Price  Id. :  per  post,  l|d. 

/OPENING  of  MUSEUMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c.,  on  8UN- 

W  DAlB.->Bpeech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlob,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Tuesday,  May  19, 1874.  Rerlsed  from  the  Reporter's  Notes. 

London :  B.  DALLOW,  186  Strand. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


NEW  STORY  BY  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON. 

BELORAVIA  for  Fehrwtry  corUains  the  corUinuatioH  cf 
Mrs,  LYN^f  LINTON'S  New  Novelj  entitled  THE 
WORLD  WELL  LOST,  illustrated;  and  various  other 
Contridutions  of  itUerest. 


Price  On*  Shilling,  with  Four  Dlaitrationi. 

BELGEAVIA, 

No,  124, /or  FEBRUARY, 

COKTECT*. 

TH£  WORLD  WELL  LOST.  Bj  B.  Ltxx  Liston.  Chftpi.  IV.-VI. 
llltMtr^ed  by  J.  Lawbox. 

OTHKll  WORLDS  AND  OTHER  UNIVERSES.  By  B.  A.  PaoCTOB. 
DOUBLES.  By  Chari.ka  Rbaob.  Illustrated  by  J.  Nash. 

A  FAMILY  PARTY  IN  ST.  PETER’S.  By  T.  ADOLPHUBTnoi.U)PB. 
SOME  EARLY  SPANISH  KOVELS.  By  Jaxks  Mew. 

ALICE.  Illaitrated  by  Rutx>ur  Buxd. 

AN  OKnCE  SECRET.  By  Jambi  Pat.x. 

JULIET.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovrrr  Cameron.  Chapa.  XXVin.-XZX. 

Illustrated  by  Vauutinx  Biiomlst. 

MT  PECULIARITY.  By  Hknrt  S.  Lkioh. 

•••  Also,  Vol.  XYXI.  of  BELGRAVIA  (which  includes  the  Annual),  in  an 
entirely  new  binding,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  7«.  6d. 


NEW  STORY  BY  MR'.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 

The  GENTLEMANS  MAGAZINE  for  FEBRUARY 
contains  the  continuation  (f  Mr.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY'S 
New  Novel,  MISS  MISANTHROPE,  iUuetr^ed  by 
Arthur  Hopkins  ;  and  other  imptfrtant  Contributions. 

*•*  Now  ready,  VoL  CCXXXIX.,  for  July  to  December,  1876,  cloth  extra, 
^oe  8r.  6d. ;  and  Oases  for  binding,  2s.  each. 


Price  One  Shilling,  Illnstrated, 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  1764,  for  FEBRUARY. 

Content.-*. 

MISS  MISANTHROPE.  By  JuntN  McCabtiit;  Chaps.  IV.-VL  lOus- 
traiotl  by  Aim  UR  Hopkins. 

THE  OIIBYALIBR  D'EON  AND  PETER  THE  GREAT’S  WILL. 

By  O.  0.  Daluourib  Roes. 

A  BCUNAPPER  EXCURSION.  By  Red-Stinneb. 

MASK.S.  By  E.  Lynn  Li.\ton. 

RECOVERY  OP  PALESTINE.  Cana  In  Galilee.  By  W.  H.  Dixox. 
THREE  ROSES.  By  Edwin  Arnold. 

SOME  KAVAOE  MYTHS  AND  DBLIBF&  By  J.  A.  Fabrer.  , 

CALCUTTA  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME.  By  Jamrh  Hctton. 

FRESH  FIELDS  AND  PASTURES  NEW.  By  B.  M.  Kankino. 
TABLE-TALK.  By  Btlvanus  Urban. 


MR.  T.  A.  TROLLOPFS  NEW  NOVEL. 

8  Tols.,  crown  8vo.,  at  erery  Library,  • 

A  FAMILY  PARTY  IN  THE  PIAZZA  OF 
ST.  PETER. 

By  T.  A.  TROLLOPE. 


NEW  NOVELS  TO  BE  READY  IMMEDIATELY. 

THE  NEW  UBPUBLIO;  or.  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an  English 
Ooniitry  House.  2  Tols. 

DICK  TEMPLE.  By  James  Greenwood.  StoIs. 

JULIET’S  GUARDIAN.  By  Mrs.  U.  Lovett  Cameron.  SyoIs. 


Small  4to.,  cloth  gilt,  with  Ckiloured  Ulostrations,  lOr.  6d. 

CHAUCER  for  CHILDREN:  a  Golden  Key.  By 

Mrs.  U.  R.  Haweis.  With  8  Coloured  Plctnree  and  namerons  Woodcuts. 
Now  ready, demy  8to.,  cloth  extra,  with  nmnerous  Xllostrations,  24s. 

The  HUNTINa-GROUNDS  of  the  GREAT  WEST. 

A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and  Indians  of  the  Great  North 
American  Desert.  By  Richard  Ikvino  Dodoe,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
United  btates  Army.  With  an  Introduction  by  Wiluam  Blackmore. 
Map,  and  numeroos  Illustrations  drawn  by  Ernest  Gribet. 

Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  lllnstrations,  21«. 

The  LIFE  of  tho  GREEKS  and  ROMANS.  De- 

iicrit)etl  from  Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W.  Koneb. 
Tr.ini>lated  from  tho  Third  German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Hueffer. 
With  Illustrations. 

SmaU  8ro.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  9d. 

The  ADVENTURES  of  TOM  SAWYER.  By 

Mark  Twain.  .With  One  Hundred  Illustrations. 

l):‘my  8to.,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  lllnstrations,  18s. 

YACHTING  in  the  ARCTIC  SEAS;  or.  Notes  of 

Fivs  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Dlsoovery  in  the  Neighbonrhood  of  Spitsbergen 
and  Noraya  Zcmlya.  By  James  Lamont,  F.U.O.S.  Illogtrated  by  Dr. 
Li  YES AY. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8to.,  cloth  gilt,  9s, 

BOUDOIR  BALLADS.  By  J.  Ashby-Sterry. 

Crown  8to.,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  7a  6d. 

FINGER-RING  LORE :  Historical,  Legendary,  and 

Anecdotal.  By  William  Jones,  F.a A.  With  Hundreds  of  lUustrations 
of  Curious  lUiigs  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 

1  vol.,  crown  8yo.,  cloth  extra,  9a 

W.S.  GILBERT’S  ORIGINAL  PLA  YS :«  A  Wicked 

World,”  ”  Cliarlty,”  ”  The  Palace  of  ’Truth,”  ”  Pygmalion,”  ”  Trial  by 
Jury,”  Ac. 

Crown  8yo.,  cloth  extra,  7s.  M. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  SANSON  FAMILY:  Seven 

OeneratkMis  of  Exocutioners.*  By  Henri  Sanson.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Camiixe  BAiiHlcuB.  _ 


OHATTO  k  WINDUS,  PicradlKy,  W. 


Now  Ready, 

TiaCE 

OF  THE 

COSMOPOLITAN  CRITIC 

AND 

CONTROVERSIALIST : 

A  JOURNAL  FOR  THE  DISCUSSION  AND 
CRITICISM  OF  CURRENT  TOPICS  FREE 
FROM  SECTARIAN  BIAS.  • 


MONTHLT  MAGI-AZINB, 

Containing  112  Pages, 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


COITTEITTS. 

RECENT  DISCUSSIONS  ON  FREEDOM  OF 
THOUGHT. 

•BURIAL  REFORM. 

•PROFESSOR  RUSKIN  AND  HIS  ST.  GEORGE’S 
COMPANY. 

•THE  TEACHING  OF  “IN  MEMORIAM.’’ 
•NOVEL  WRITERS  AND  NOVEL  READERS. 
•TASTE. 

•PETTIFOGGING  LAWYERS. 

•VIVISECTION. 

Replies  are  invited  to  all  the  above  Articles  with  Asterisks, 


ORIGINAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS 
ARE  ATTENTIVELY  CONSIDERED. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

ELLIOT  STOCK, 

62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


May  be  bad  nt  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Station 
Bookstalls. 


I  v 
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Monthly,  price  28.  6d. 


T:>LACKW00D*8  magazine  for  FEBRUARY  1877. 

No.  DOCXXXYl.  Priot  U,  td. 


CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


COyTESTS  /or  FEBRUARr:— 


1.  MR.  LOWE  AND  THE  VTVlSBCnON  ACT.  By  Fraxoib  Pow*il  OofiBB. 
9.  *«  MIDDLBMARCH  ”  AND  **  DANIEL  DERONDA.”  By  Edwabd  Dowokx. 
LLJ). 


OoTmrs. 

A  WOMAN  HATER.— Pakt  IX. 
PHILANTHROPY  IN  WAR. 

NEW  BOOKS :  BlOQRAPflIES. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  AlfERIOA. 

THE  SINGER'S  PRIZE.  J.  R.  R 
PAULINB.r— Past  L  Ix  thi  HnuDW. 

THE  PBOOBEOINOS  OF  THE  CONFERENOE. 


8.  HENRIETTA  MARIA :  The  Roouui  CathoUci  eod  PnrltoiM.  By  PsTRn 
Batnk.  M.A. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  *  SONS,  Edinborsb  end  London. 


4.  EVOLUTION  AND  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM.  By  WlLUAU  Car- 
BOTIBBS,  F.RB.,  Keeper  of  Botany,  British  Moseam. 

8.  MR.  LESLIE  STEPHEN  ON  ENGLISH  THOUGHT.  By  John  Hcxt,  M.A. 

6.  HABITUAL  DRUNKENNESS ;  TheDatyoft-hcState.  ByJ.CJBccKXlLL,M.D. 

7.  PROBLEMS  OP  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  UFE  IN  FRANCE.  By  A.  Orr. 

8.  TRAN80ENDENTAU8M  IN  ENGLAND,  NEW  ENGLAND,  AND  INDIA. 

By  Hrvrt  Holbbach. 

9.  THE  ENGLISH  NATION  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  EASTERN  QUES¬ 

TION.  By  Edrtaro  a.  PtiKEJf  a.\,  D.CX. 


the  quarterly  review,  No.  285,  la  JUST 

X  PUBLISHED. 


ESiATS  AND  NOTICES 
EDITING. 

THE  HIGHER  CONTROVERSY  AND  PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 

MOB  ENTHUSIASM. 

CHURCH  BUILDING. 

THE  MORALITY  OF  MISTAKE. 

RECENT  NOVELS,  Ac. 


Coimorra. 

I.— WOLSEY  AND  THE  DIVORCE  OF  HENRY  VIII. 

II.-OLD  NORSE  MIRROR  OP  MEN  AND  MANNERS. 

III. -Dn.  CARPENTER’S  MENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

IV. — ENGLISH  POUCY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

V. — GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  RESULTS  OF  THE 

ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

VI. — A  FRENCH  CRITIC  ON  MILTON. 

VII.— MOHAMMED  AND  MOHAMMEDANISM. 

VHL- A  RAMBLE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

IX.— THE  EASTERN  QUESTION  AND  THE  CONFERENCE. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


8TRAHAN  A  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  84  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


SECOND  EDITION 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  306. 


The  GORNHILL  UAOAZINE  for  Febbcabt. 

lUiutmUou  bj  OioBOB  bn  Uaurisr  Mid  Fruie  Pkebie. 


MACMILL  A  N’S  MAGAZINE. 

For  FEBRUARY.  Price  One  Shilling. 


CosmxTs. 

EREHA ;  or.  My  Father'e  Sin.  (With  an  IBostration.)  Chapter 
XVII. — Hard  and  Soft.  XVIII.— Ont  of  the  GMden  Gate. 
XIX. -Inatde  the  Channel.  XX.— Bnintaea.  XXL— Liatlaa*. 
HOURS  IN  A  UBRARY.  No.  XIX.— Fielding’s  Novels. 
FOLKLORE  OP  THE  COUNTY  OF  DONEGAL. 

GREAT  STORMS. 

A  FASHIONABLE  BATH  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

THE  RAIN  CLOUIX 
ON  FALLING  IN  LOVE. 

BULGARIAN  POPULAR  SONGS. 

CARITX.  (With  an  lUnetratlon.)  Chap.  XXV.— An  Idealist. 
XXVI.— In  the  **  Hotise."  XXVll.— The  Wolf  in  Sheep's 
Clothing.  _ 


CoXTBtTi. 

1.  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SHIPS  OF  WAR.  By  O.  Bbaw 
LKrcvBB,  M.P. 

3.  YOUNG  MUSGRAVE.  By  Mrs.  OuPHAirr.  Chapters  rV.-VI. 
8.  THE  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  BILL.  By  Processor  GoLowxv 

Smith. 

4.  LORD  SPENCER.  By  T.  E.  Kbbul. 

8.  THE  LIBERAL  ASSOCIATION— THE  400**-OF  BIRMINQ- 
HAM.  By  Rct.  Hkmkt  W.  CnossuT. 

6.  SWIFTS  LOVE  STORY  IN  GERMAN  LITSBATURB.  By 

Processor  A.  W.  Ward. 

7.  OUR  DOG  DI. 

8.  H.SMONY :  A  POEM.  By  Mies  Eujck  Hopkeu. 

9.  LESLIE  STEPHEN’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  THOUGHT. 

By  Jas.  Coma  Mobibom. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  b  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


London :  MACMILLAN  k  00. 


Tia^E3  1977. 


TBE  AGE  OF  SCIENCE:  a  Newspaper  of  the  XXth  Century. 

BY  MERLIN  NOSTRADAMUS. 


The  Prospective  and  Retro- 
mootive  Telegraph. 

A  Newspaper  of  the  Fntnre. 

The  Lord  Archphysloism  of  Can¬ 
terbury  and  his  Convocation. 


The  Joss  Rouse  in  Regent  Street.  Vaooination,  Bqninatlon,  Pordnation,  and  Anto  da  F4  of  Homosofiaths  and  Fe« 
The  Simian  Institute  (on  FtOble’s  Ratification.  culiar  People. 

system).  Pictures,  Theatres,  and  B.x>ks  of  1977.  The  Proepecta  of  Humanity  in  the  Age 

Euthanasia  and  Cremation  Esta-  Medical  Certifioate  of  Insanity.  of  Soienoe. 

blishmonts.  Act  of  Parliament  I’toliiUting  Women  to  Raad. 

Now  ready,  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Railway  Bookstalls,  price  ad.;  post  free,  7d. 


The  a'joTc  Work  U  a  smartly  written  satire  by  an  eminently  philoeophical  writer,  and  will.  In  all  probability,  gain  as  much  popnlarity  as  did  **  Glnz't  Baby  **  and 

“  Dame  Europa's  School.” 

London  :  WARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER,  Paternoster  Row,  RC. 


MR.  SIDGWICK’S  HEDONISM : 


New  Edition,  crown  five.,  cloth,  8«.  id. 


An  Examination  of  the  Main  Argument  of 

“THE  METHODS  OF  ETHICS.” 

By  F.  H.  BRADLEY,  Fellow  of  Merton  College. 

Price  3i.  6d.  IJusl  out. 


rpiIE  RHYMING  DICTIONARY,  br  John  Walker. 

X  In  which  the  whole  language  is  arranged  aooordlng  to  its  terminations ; 


with  Critical  and  Practicable  Observations  on  Orthography,  ^Ilabloation, 
Pronnnclatlon,  and  Rhyme.  By  JOHX  LoxoMOin,  LL.D.  FonHh  Edition,  with 


HENRY  8.  KINO  St  CO.,  London. 


TELEOBAM.S.” 

London :  ^VILLIAM  TBOG  It  00.,  Panoras  Lane,  Cheapeide. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo.,  price  9d, 

rpiIE  BORDERLANDS  of  INS.ANITY,  or  the  Early 

-L  Warnings  which  forcehadow  direct  Outbreaks  of  Mental  Disease.  By 
Akdrkw  Wytctbii,  M.D.,  M.B.C.P.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  five  new 
Chapters  by  J.  MouTUicn  Gilaxviu.e,  M.D..  F.G.S.,  tic. 

London  :  HENRY  R£NSHAW,'S86  Strand. 


The  BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE.  Figures  and  Descrip* 

tlnns  of  New  and  Bare  Plants,  suitable  for  the  Garden,  Stove,  or 


X  tlnns  of  New  and  Bare  Plants,  suitable  for  the  Garden,  Stove,  or 
Conservatory.  By  Dr.  J.  D.  Hookhr,  F.n.S.  Monthly,  with  Six  Coloured 
Ilates,  6d.  Annual  Subscription,  43«. 

L.  REEVE  It  CO.,  5  Henrietta  Street,  CTovent  Garden. 


A  Complete  EdlUon,  with  Map.  Plan,  and  View  of  the  Belt-Allah  or  Moeqoe  at 
Mecca,  8vo.,  cloth,  8s.  Cd. 

rriHE  KORAN,  commonly  called  THE  ALCORAN  of 

X  MOHAMMED,  timnslated  from  the  Original  Arabic,  with  ErpUnatory 
Notes ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Preliminaty  Diaconrae.  By  Geubob  Balk. 

*«*  Many  useful  notes,  and  aereral  hoiidred  varioos  rsadings,  are  added,  from 
the  French  version  by  Savary. 

London :  WILLIAM  TEGG  It  CO.,  Panoras  Lane,  Cheapeide. 


Foolscap  8vo.,  cloth,  S«. 


rpHE  FLORAL  MAGAZINE.  New  Series,  enlarged  to 

X  royal  4t').  Fignies  and  Descriptions  of  the  choicest  New  Flowers  for  the 
Garden,  Stove,  or  Conservatory.  Monthly,  with  Poor  beautifully  Gokmred 
Ilates,  Sa  9(t.  Annual  Subscription,  43«. 

L.  REEVE  It  CO.,  6  Henrietta  Street,  Oovent  Garden. 


PULPIT  «nd  PEW :  Sketches  of  Popular  Preachers  of  the 

Poriod.  By  an  Axgucax  Latxah. 


London :  WILUAM  TEGG  *  00.,  Panoras  Lane,  Cheapeide. 


Now  ready,  price  Sd. ;  by  post,  SJd.,  No.  II.  of 

rpilE  BOOK  CIRCULAR:  a  Monthly  Record  of  New 

X  Books  and  New  Editions  Classified  according  to  Subjects  for  tlie  oonvmi- 


enco  cf  Readers. 

L.  REEVE  It  CO.,  8  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Now  reedy.  New  Edition  for  1877,  with  all  the  Now  Knights, 

pvOD’S  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE, 

Ly  be.,  for  1877  (Thirty-seventh  Ycer),  cootelnlng  all  the  new  P^, 
Dvroncts,  Knights,  Bishops,  Privy  Councillors,  be.,  corrected  throughout  on 
the  highest  authority. 

WHITTAKBR  b  CO.,  Ave  Marla  Lane ;  end  all  Bookaelleri  in  Town 
or  C.-untry. 
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HENEY  S.  KING  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


RUSSIAN  WARS  with  TURKEY.  By  Major 

Fitisnc  8.  Rtmiu..  14th  Hoisara.  Formerly  of  Balliol  (College,  Oxford, 
and  of  the  Staff  College.  ,  Crown  8to.,  cloth,  price  6s.  [Just  out. 

The  BENGAL  ARTILLERY :  History  of  the 

Organiaatinn,  Equipment,  and  War  Services  of  the  Regiment.  By  Major 
Frajicii  W.  Btcbbs,  Royal  (late  Bengal)  Artillery.  Compiled  from  Pub¬ 
lished  Works,  Offlcial  Records,  and  varions  Private  Sources.  With 
numerons  Maps  and  lilustrations.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  82i.  [Just  out. 

ThePRINCIPLESofMENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY, 

with  their  AppUoatlons  to  tib  Training  and  Discipline  of  the  Mind,  and 
the  Stobdy  of  its  Morbid  Conditions.  By  W.  B.  Carpxntkh,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
P.R.8.,  Ac.  Fourth  Edition,  8ro.,  illustrated,  12s. 

The  writer  expounds  his  sdenoe  with  great  clearness.  .  .  .  His  work  is 
of  great  practical  value.”-^»/an/oy  Review, 

HISTORY  of  tlie  CONFLICT  BETWEEN 

RELIGION  and  SCIENCE.  By  John  Wiluam  Dratkb,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  in  the  University  of  New  York,  Author  of  ^A  Treatise  on 
Hnman  Physiology.”  Ninth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 

*•  It  is  long  Biuce  a  book  with  snch  an  important  bearing  on  society,  and  so 
thoroughly  iKsientiflc,  and  therefore  impartial,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  public.**— Science  Review, 

LONGEVITY :  the  Means  of  Prolonging  Life 

after  Middle  Age.  By  John  Gardner,  M.D.*  Fourth  Edition.  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  Small  crown  8ro.,  cloth,  4s. 

**  Dr.  Gardner’s  directions  are  sensible  enough,  and  founded  on  good  prin¬ 
ciples.**— Inscef. 

«  CURRENT  COIN.”  By  Rev,  H.  R.  Haweis, 

M.A.,  Author  of  ”  Speech  in  Season,**  Ac.  Discusses  Materialism,  The 
Devil,  Crime,  Druukenness,  Pauperism,  Emotion,  Recreation,  The 
Sabbath.  Crown  Ivo.,  cloth,  price  6s, 


NOTES  on  GENESIS. 


By  the  late  F.  W. 

Rorrrtcon,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity  (Thurch,  Brighton.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  price  6$. 


CHARLES  KINGSLEY.  His  Letters  and 

Memorie*  of  his  Life.  Edited  by  His  Wm.  With  two  Steel  Engraved 
Portraits,  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  and  a  fao-simile  of  his  Hand- 
wHting.  Third  Edition.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  doth,  price  i6s. 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  RAHEL.  By  Mrs. 

Yadohan  Jennings.  With  Portrait  from  the  Painting  by  Dafflnger. 
Square  post  8vo.,  cloth,  price  7s.  6J. 

**  Certainly  conveys  a  very  full  and  dear  impression  of  Madame  Rahd’s 
character,  and  enabl^  ns  to  understand  how  it  was  she  came  to  be  so  great  an 
influence  in  the  thought  of  the  day.** — Globe. 

JOURNALS  of  COMMODORE  J.  G.  GOOD- 

ENOUGH,  R.N.,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  during  his  last  command  as  Senior 
ORcer  on  the  Australian  Station,  1878-1875.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by 
his  Widow.  With  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  Steel  Engraved  Portrait. 
Crown  8ro.,  doth,  price  14s. 

**  A  singularly  complete,  noble,  and  beautiful  character.'*— Brood  Arrow. 

The  Late  Rev.  F.  W.  ROBERTSON :  life  and 

•  J-  ' 

Letters.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A.  New  Edition. 
2  vols.,  crown  8vo  ,  cloth,  uniform  with  the  **  Sermons,**  7s,  6d, 

THE  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF 

MR.  TENNYSON’S  WORKS.  In  six  octavo 

vols.  Printed  in  large  type,  with 'Ornaments  designed  by  the  Chiswick 
Press.  In  cloth,  10«.  6d.  per  voL ;  12s.  6d.  in  Roxbnrghe  binding. 

*•*  The  Handsomest  Edition  ever  published.  Yols.  L  and  II.  now  ready. 


HAROLD :  a  Drama. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  6s, 


By  Alfred  Tennyson. 


The  CANON  of  the  BIBLE.  By  Rev.  Samuel 

Davidson,  D.D.,  of  Halle,  and  LL.D.  Crown  8vb.,  doth,  price  6s. 


The  EPIC  of  HADES.  Books  I.  and  HI.  By 

the  Anther  oi  **  Simgs  of  Two  Worida.**  Fop.  8vo.,  cloth,  prloe  S«.  8<f. 

r/Kif  out, 

%*  The  Work  complete  in  oim  volume  will  shortly  be  issued 


FOi?/a?ncoj^i2>rc3-. 


TENNYSON  for  SCHOOLS  &  RECITATIONS. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth. 

POEMS  :  Meditative  «and  Lyrical.  Vols.  I.  and 

II.  By  Audrey  dk  Vriik. 

PHILIP  VAN  ARTEVELDE:  a  Dramatic 

Poem.  By  Sir  Henry  Taylor.  Crown  8vo. 

This  is  to  form  the  First  Yoliime  of  the  Author’s  Edition  of  Sir  Henry 
Taylor’s  Works. 

NEW  READINGS  and  RENDERINGS  of 

BHAKESPEABE'S  TRAGEDIES.  By  H.  H.  Yavguan.  2  voU.,  8vo. 

The  SWEET  SILVERY  SAYINGS  of  SHAKE- 

SPEARE.  Compiled  by  **  An  Old  Soldier.”  Crown  8vo. 

lONE  :  a  Poem  in  Four  Parts.  By  the  Author 

of  ”  Shadowi)  of  Coming  Events.”  Fcp.  8vo.,  price  6s. 

SIR  JOHN  BOWRING,  AUTOBIOGRAPHI- 

CAL  RECOLLECTIONS  of.  F.dlte.1  by  Lewin  B.  Bowrino.  With  a 
Steel  Engraved  Portrait  after  a  Medallion  by  David.  Demy  8vo. 

The  PORT  of  REFUGE ;  or,  Advice  and 

Instmotions  to  the  Master  Mariner  and  Merchant  in  Situations  of  Doubt, 
Difllculty,  and  Danger.  By  Manley  Hopkins,  Author  of  A  Handbook 
of  Average,”  Ac.  Second  and  Revised  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  6s, 

This  Edition  includes  a  condensed  and  complete  version  of  the  Merchant 
Bhippiug  Act  of  1878  in  form  nsefnl  for  reference. 


TRAVELS  in  the  FOOTSTEPS  of  BRUCE  in 

ALGERIA  and  TUNIS.  By  Lieut-Col.  R.  L.  Platpair,  H.B.M.’S 
Consul-General,  Algeria.  Hlartratod  by  Facsimiles  of  Bruce’s  Original 
Drawings. 

DANISH  GREENLAND  :  its  People  and  Pro- 

ducts.  By  Dr.  Henry  Rink,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Dannebrog.  Director 
of  the  Royal  Greenland  Board  of  Trade,  Ac.,  Author  of  "Talcs  and 
Traditions  of  the  Eskimo,”  Ac.  Edited  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  F.L.8., 
F.R.G.3.,  Author  of  "  The  Races  of  Mankind,”  Ac.  lUostrations  by  the 
Eskimo,  and  a  Map. 

A  TRIP  to  CASHMERE  and  LADAK.  By 

CoiVLEY  Lajicsrt,  F.R.G.S.  With  Illustrations.  C^rown  8vo. 


BURMA  :  Past 


and  Pbesext  ;  Historical, 

Autobiographical.  By  General  Fytcue. 


Descriptive,  Political,  and 
Demy  8  VO. 

A  GRAMMAR  of  the  BALOOCHEE  LAN- 

GUAGE.  As  it  is  Spoken  in  Makran  (Ancient  Gedrosia),  in  the  Porsi- 
Arabic  and  Roman  Characters.  By  Major  B.  Mocklkr,  Assistant  Political 
Agent,  Makran  Count.  Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth,  price  6s. 

A  DISCOURSE  on  TRUTH.  By  Richard 

Biiutb,  M. a*.,  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Large 
crown  8vu. 

HISTORY  of  the  EVOLUTION  of  MAN.  By 

Professor  E.  Haeckel.  Translated  by  B.  A.  J.  Yan  Rhyn  and  L. 
Blsbkug,  M.D. 

The  OFFICER'S  MEMORANDUM  BOOK.  By 

Lieut-Col.  R.  Harrison. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


Printed  for  the  Propriety  by  8POTTI8W(^B  &  CO.,  at  No.  6  New-street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride.  In  the  City  of  London ;  and  Publiabed  by 
EDWARD  DALI^W,  at  186  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Mlddleeex.— Satuboat,  February  8, 1877. 
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